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PREFACE. 



In the following chapters no attempt has been made 
to describe the details of, or make calculations for, any 
particular scheme, because, as stated in the opening 
chapter, the conditions vary so considerably in every 
case that what is applicable to one place is totally unsuit- 
able for another. The matter contained therein has, 
therefore, been confined, as far as possible, to the 
fundamental principles involved, and these have been 
dealt with in such a manner that the information may 
be utilised to suit the exigencies of all cases; as, for 
instance, where formulae are required, such as for calcu- 
lating the discharge of weirs and of pipes, several alter- 
native ones are mentioned, and their solution explained, 
so that, by selecting the most suitable, accurate results 
can be obtained. In dealing with the behaviour of con- 
crete employed in submarine works, the results of the 
most important experiments of recent years are given 
at length, and with regard to the actual design of sea 
outfalls, numerous typical examples are given, one of 
which, or an adaptation thereof, may be selected for 
application in any given case. The surveying problems 
that may be required in connection with the current 
observations are all given with the necessary calcula- 
tions, and are expressed in such a manner that they can 
be utilised by any one with a knowledge of logarithms 
and the use of logarithmic tables, even if they have no 
knowledge of trigonometry. 
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VI PREFACE. 

These notes are intended primarily for those J 

engineers who, having a general knowledge of sewer- 
age, are called upon to prepare a scheme for a sea-coast 
town, or are desirous of being able to meet such a call 
when made. Although many details of the subject 
have been dealt with separately in other volumes, the 
writer has a very vivid recollection of the difficulty he 
experienced in collecting the knowledge he required 
when he was first called on to prepare such a scheme, 
particularly with regard to taking and recording current and 
tidal observations, and it is in the hope that it might be 
helpful to others in a similar difficulty to have all the 
information then obtained, and that subsequently gained in 
other schemes, brought together within a small compass, 
that this book has been written. 

60, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Formation of Tides and Currents. 

It has often been stated that no two well-designed 
sewerage schemes are alike, and although this truism is 
usually applied to inland towns, it applies with far 
greater force to schemes for coastal towns and towns 
situated on the banks of our large rivers where the 
sewage is discharged into tidal waters. The essence 
of good designing is that every detail shall be care- 
fully thought out with a view to meeting the special 
conditions of the case to the best advantage, and at the 
least possible expense, so that the maximum efficiency 
is combined with the minimum cost. It will therefore 
be desirable to consider the main conditions governing 
the design of schemes for sea-coast towns before de- 
scribing a few typical cases of sea outfalls. Starting 
with the postulate that it is essential for the sewage 
to be effectually and permanently disposed of when it 
is discharged into tidal waters, we find that this result 
is largely dependent on the nature of the currents, 
which in their turn depend upon the rise and fall of the 
tide, caused chiefly by the attraction of the moon, but 
also to a less extent by the attraction of the sun. The 
subject of sewage disposal in tidal waters, therefore, 
divides itself naturally into two parts : first, the con- 
sideration of the tides and currents ; and, secondly, the 
design of the works. 

The tidal attraction is primarily due to the natural 
effect of gravity, whereby the attraction between two 
bodies is in direct proportion to the product of their 
respective masses and in inverse proportion to the 
square of their distance apart ; but as the tide-producing 
effect of the sun and moon is a differential attraction, 
and not a direct one, their relative effect is inversely as 
the cube of their distances. The mass of the sun is 
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THE SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. 

about 324,000 times as great as that of the earth, and 
it is about 93 millions of miles away, while the mass of 
the moon is about l-80th of that of the earth, but it 
averages only 240,000 miles away, varying between 
220,000 miles when it is said to be in perigee, and 
260,000 when in apogee. The resultant effect of each 
of these bodies is a strong " pull " of the earth to- 
wards them, that of the moon being in excess of that 
of the sun as 1 is to 0.445, because, although its mass 
is much less than that of the sun, it is considerably 
nearer to the earth. 

About one-third of the surface of the globe is occu- 
pied by land, and the remaining two-thirds by water. 
The latter, being a mobile substance, is affected by this 
pull, which results in a banking up of the water in 
the form of the crest of a tidal wave. It has been as- 
serted in recent years that this tidal action also takes 
place in' a similar manner in the crust of the earth, 
though in a lesser degree, resulting in a heaving up 
and down amounting to one foot ; but we are only con- 
cerned with the action of the sea at present. Now, 
although this pull is felt in all seas, it is only in the 
Southern Ocean that a sufficient expanse of water 
exists for -the tidal action to be fully developed. This 
ocean has an average width of 1,500 miles, and com- 
pletely encircles the earth on a circumferential line 
13,500 miles long; in it the attraction of the sun and 
moon raises the water nearest to the centre of attrac- 
tion into a crest which forms high water at that place. 
At the same time, the water is acted on by the centri- 
petal effect of gravity, which, tending to draw it as 
near as possible to the centre of the earth, acts in oppo- 
sition to the attraction of the sun and moon, so that at 
the sides of the earth 90 degrees away, where the at- 
traction of the sun and moon is less, the centripetal 
force has more effect, and the water is drawn so as to 
form the trough of the wave, or low water, at those 
points. There is also the centrifugal force contained in 
the revolving globe, which has an equatorial diameter 
of about 8,000 miles and a circumference of 25,132 
miles. As it takes 23 hr. 56 min. 4 sec, or, say, twenty- 
four hours, to make a complete revolution, the surface 
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THE FORMATION OF TIDES AND CURRENTS. 

at the equator travels at a speed of approximately 

25132 
24 = 1,047 miles per hour. This centrifugal force 

is always constant, and tends to throw the water off 
from the surface of the globe in opposition to the cen- 
tripetal force, which tends to retain the water in an 
even layer around the earth. It is asserted, however, 
as an explanation of the phenomenon which occurs, 
that the centripetal force acting at any point on the sur- 
face of the earth varies inversely as the square of the 
distance from that point to the moon, so that the cen- 
tripetal force acting on the water at the side of the 
earth furthest removed from the moon is less effective 
than that on the side nearest to the moon, to the extent 
due to the length of the diameter of the earth. The 
result of this is that the centrifugal force overbalances 
the centripetal force, and the water tends to fly off, 
forming an anti-lunar wave crest at that point approxi- 
mately equal, and opposite, to the wave crest at the 
point nearest to the moon. As the earth revolves, the 
crest of high water of the lunar tide remains opposite 
the centre of attraction of the sun and moon, so that a 
point on the surface will be carried from high water 
towards and past the trough of the wave, or low water, 
then past the crest of the anti-lunar tide, or high water 
again, and back to its original position under the 
moon. But while the earth is revolving the moon has 
travelled 13 degrees along the elliptical orbit in which 
she revolves around the earth, from west to east, once in 
27 days 7 hr. 43 min., so that the earth has to make a 
fraction over a complete revolution before the same 
point is brought under the centre of attraction again. 
This occupies on an average 52 min., so that, although 
we are taught that the tide regularly ebbs and flows 
twice in twenty-four hours, it will be seen that the 
tidal day averages 24 hr. 52 min., the high water of 
each tide in the Southern Ocean being at 12 hr. 26 min. 
intervals. As a matter of fact, the tidal day varies 
from 24 hr. 35 min. at new and full moon to 25 hr. 
25 min. at the quarters. Although the moon revolves 
around the earth in approximately 27J days, the earth 
has moved 27 degrees on its elliptical orbit around the 
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THE SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. 

sun, which it completes once in 365J days, so that the 
period which elapses before the moon again occupies 
the same relative position to the sun is 29 days 12 hr. 
43 min., which is the time occupied by the moon in 
completing her phases, and is known as a lunar month 
or a lunation. 

Considered from the point of view of a person on 
the earth, this primary tidal wave constantly travels 
round the Southern Ocean at a speed of 13,500 miles 

in 24 hr. 52 min., thus having a velocity of 543 miles 

13 500 
per hour, and measuring a length of — ^ — =6,750 

miles from crest to crest. If a map of the world be 
examined it will be noticed that there are three large 
oceans branching off the Southern Ocean, namely, the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans ; and although 
there is the same tendency for the formation of tides in 
these oceans, they are too restricted for any very 
material tidal action to take place. As the crest of the 
primary tidal wave in its journey round the world 
passes these oceans, the surface of the water is raised 
in them, which results in secondary or derivative tidal 
waves being sent through each ocean to the further- 
most parts of the globe ; and as the trough of the 
primary wave passes the same points the surface of the 
water is lowered, and a reverse action takes place, so 
that the derivative waves oscillate backwards and for- 
wards in the branch oceans, the complete cycle occupy- 
ing on the average 12 hr. 26 min. Every variation of 
the tides in the Southern Ocean is accurately repro- 
duced in every sea connected with it. 

Wave motion consists only in a vertical movement 
of the particles of water by which a crest and trough is 
formed alternately, the crest being as much above the 
normal horizontal line as the trough is below it ; and in 
the tidal waves this motion extends through the whole 
depth of the water from the surface to the bottom, but 
there is no horizontal movement except of form. The 
late Mr. J. Scott Russell described it as the transference 
of motion without the transference of matter; of form 
without the substance; of force without the agent. 

The action produced by the sun and moon jointly 
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THE FORMATION OF TIDES AND CURRENTS. 

is practically the resultant of the effects which each 
would produce separately, and as the net tide-producing 
effect of the moon is to raise a crest of water 1*4 ft. 
above the trough, and that of the sun is 0*6 ft. (being 
in the proportion of 1 to 0*445), when the two forces 
are acting in conjunction a wave 1*4 + 0*6 = 2 ft. high is 
produced in the Southern Ocean, and when acting in 
opposition a wave 1*4 — 0*6 = 0*8 ft. high is formed. As 
the derivative wave, consisting of the large mass of 
water set in motion by the comparatively small rise and 
fall of the primary wave, is propagated through the 
branch oceans, it is affected by many circumstances, 
such as the continual variation in width between the 
opposite shores, the alterations in the depth of the 
channels, and the irregularity of the coast line. When 
obstruction occurs, as, for example, in the Bristol 
Channel, where there is a gradually rising bed with a 
converging channel, the velocity, and/or the amount 
of rise and fall of the derivative wave is increased to 
an enormous extent ; in other places where the oceans 
widen out, the rise and /or velocity is diminished, and 
similarly where a narrow channel occurs between two 
pieces of land an increase in the velocity of the wave 
will take place, forming a race in that locality. 

Although the laws governing the production of tides 
are well understood, the irregularities in the depths of 
the oceans and the outlines of the coast, the geographi- 
cal distributionof the water over the face of the globe and 
the position and declivity of the shores greatly modify 
the movements of the tides and give rise to so many 
complications that no general formulae can be used to 
give the time or height of the tides at any place by 
calculation alone. The average rate of travel and the 
course of the flood tide of the derivative waves around 
the shores of Great Britain are as follows : — 150 miles 
per hour from Land's End to Lundy Island ; 90 miles 
per hour from Lundy to St. David's Head; 22 miles 
per hour from St. David's Head to Holyhead ; 45^ 
miles per hour from Holyhead to Solway Firth ; 194 
miles per hour from the North of Ireland to the North 
of Scotland ; 52 miles per hour from the North of Scot- 
land to the Wash ; 20 miles per hour from the Wash 
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THE SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. 

to Yarmouth ; 10 miles per hour from Yarmouth to 
Harwich. Along the south coast from Land's End to 
Beachy Head the average velocity is 40 miles per hour, 
the rate reducing as the wave approaches Dover, in 
the vicinity of which the tidal waves from the two 
different directions meet, one arriving approximately 
twelve hours later than the other, thus forming tides 
which are a result of the amalgamation of the two 
waves. On the ebb tide the direction of the waves is 
reversed. 

The mobility of the water around the earth causes 
it to be very sensitive to the varying attraction of the 
sun and moon, due to the alterations from time to time 
in the relative positions of the three bodies. Fig. 1* 
shows diagrammatically the condition of the water in 
the Southern Ocean when the sun and moon are in the 
positions occupied at the time of new moon. The 
tide at A is due to the sum of the attractions of the 
sun and moon less the effect due to the excess of the 
centripetal force over centrifugal force. The tide at 
C is due to the excess of the centrifugal force over the 
centripetal force. These tides are known as " spring M 
tides. Fig. 2* shows the positions occupied at the 
time of full moon. The tide at A is due to the attrac- 
tion of the sun plus the effect due to the excess of the 
centrifugal force over the centripetal force. The tide 
at C is due to the attraction of the moon less the effect 
due to the excess of the centripetal force over centri- 
fugal force. These tides are also known as " spring " 
tides. Fig. 3* shows the positions occupied when the 
moon is in the first quarter ; the position at the third 
quarter being similar, except that the moon would 
then be on the side of the earth nearest to B. The 
tide at A is compounded of high water of the solar 
tide superimposed upon low water of the lunar tide, so 
that the sea is at a higher level than in the case of the 
low water of spring tides. The tide at D is due to 
the attraction of the moon less the excess of centri- 
petal force over centrifugal force, and the tide at B is 
due to the excess of centrifugal force over centripetal 

* Plate I. 
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THE FORMATION OF TIDES AND CURRENTS. 

force. These are known as "neap" tides, and, as 
the sun is acting in opposition to the moon, the height 
of high water is considerably less than at the time of 
spring tides. The tides are continually varying be- 
tween these extremes according to the alterations in 
the attracting forces, but the joint high tide lies nearer 
to the crest of the lunar than of the solar tide. It is 
obvious that, if the attracting force of the sun and 
moon were equal, the height of spring tides would be 
double that due to each body separately, and that there 
would be no variation in the height of the sea at the 
time of neap tides. 

It will now be of interest to consider the minor move- 
ments of the sun and moon, as they also affect the 
tides by reason of the alterations they cause in the 
attractive force. During the revolution of the earth 
round the sun the successive positions of the point on 
! the earth which is nearest to the sun will form a 

• diagonal line across the equator. At the vernal 

{ equinox (March 20) the equator is vertically under the 

f sun, which then declines to the south until the summer 

t solstice (June 21), when it reaches its maximum south 

; declination. It then moves northwards, passing ver- 

f tically over the equator again at the autumnal equinox 

! (September 21), and reaches its maximum northern 

f declination on the winter solstice (December 21). The 

declination varies from about 24° above to 24° below 
the equator. The sun Is nearest to the Southern Ocean, 
where the tides are generated, when it is in its southern 
declination, and furthest away when in the north, but 
the sun is actually nearest to the earth on December 31 
(perihelion) and furthest away on July 1 (aphelion), 
the difference between the maximum and minimum 
distance being one-thirtieth of the whole. 

The moon travels in a similar diagonal direction 
around the earth, varying between 18£° and 28£° 
above and below the equator. The change from north 
to south declination takes place every fourteen days, 
but these changes do not necessarily take place at the 
change in the phases of the moon. When the moon 
is south of the equator, she is nearer to the Southern 
Ocean, where the tides are generated. The new moon 
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THE SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. 

is nearest to the sun, and crosses the meridian at mid- 
day, while the full moon crosses it at midnight. 

The height of the afternoon tide varies from that 
of the morning tide ; sometimes one is the higher and 
sometimes the other, according to the declination of 
the sun and moofl. This is called the " diurnal in- 
equality.' * The average difference between the night 
and morning tides is about 5in. on the east coast and 
about 8in. on the west coast. When there is a con- 
siderable difference in the height of high water of two 
consecutive tides, the ebb which follows the higher tide 
is lower than that following the lower high water, and 
as a general rule the higher the tide rises the lower 
it will fall. The height of spring tides varies through- 
out the year, being at a maximum when the sun is 
over the equator at the equinoxes and at a minimum in 
June at the summer solstice when the sun is furthest 
away from the equator. In the Southern Ocean high 
water of spring tides occurs at mid-day on the meridian 
of Greenwich and at midnight on the 180° meridian, 
and is later on the coasts of other seas in proportion 
to the time taken for the derivative waves to reach 
them, the tide being about three-fourths of a day 
later at Land's End and one day and a half later at 
the mouth of the Thames. The spring tides around 
the coast of England are four inches higher on the aver- 
age at the time of new moon than at full moon, the 
average rise being about 15 ft., while the average rise 
at neaps is 11 ft. 6 in. 

The height from high to low water of spring tides 
is approximately double that of neap tides, while the 
maximum height to which spring tides rise is about 
33 per cent, more than neaps, taking mean low water 
of spring tides as the datum. Extraordinarily high 
tides may be expected when the moon is new or full, 
and in her position nearest to the earth at the same 
time as her declination is near the equator, and they 
will be still further augmented if a strong gale has 
been blowing for some time in the same direction as 
the flood tide in the open sea, and then changes when 
the tide starts to rise, so as to blow straight on to the 
shore. The pressure of the air also affects the height 
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THE FORMATION OF TIDES AND CURRENTS. 

of tides in so far as an increase will tend to depress 
the water in one place, and a reduction of pressure will 
facilitate its rising elsewhere, so that if there is a steep 
gradient in the barometrical pressure falling in the 
same direction as the flood tide the tides will be higher. 
As exemplifying the effect of violent gales in the 
Atlantic on the tides of the Bristol Channel, the follow- 
ing extract from " The Surveyor, Engineer, and 
Architect " of 1840, dealing with observations taken 
on Mr. Bunt's self-registering tide gauge at Hotweil 
House, Clifton, may be of interest. 

Date: Times of High Water. Difference in 

Jan, 1840. Tide Gauge. Tide Table. Tide Table. 

H. M. H. M. 

27th, p.m 0. 8 0. 7 1 min. earlier. 

28th, a.m 0.47 0.34 13 min. earlier. 

„ p.m 11.41 1. 7 86 min. later. 

29th, a.m 1.29 1.47 18 min. later. 

„ p.m 2.32 2.30 2 min. earlier. 

Although the times of the tides varied so considerably, 
their heights were exactly as predicted in the tide-table. 

The records during a storm on October 29, 1838, 
gave an entirely different result, as the time was re- 
tarded only ten or twelve minutes, but the height was 
increased by 8 ft. On another occasion the tide at 
Liverpool was increased 7 ft. by a gale. The Bristol 
Channel holds the record for the greatest tide experi- 
enced around the shores of Great Britain, which 
occurred at Chepstow in 1883, and had a rise of 
48 ft. 6 in. The configuration of the Bristol Channel 
is, of course, conducive to large tides, but abnormally 
high tides do not generally occur on our shores more 
frequently than perhaps once in ten years, the last one 
occurring in the early part of 1904, although there may 
be many extra high ones during this period of ten 
years from on-shore gales. Where tides approach a 
place from different directions there may be an interval 
between the times of arrival, which results in there 
being two periods of high and low water, as at South- 
ampton, where the tides approach from each side of 
the Isle of Wight. 

The hour at which high water occurs at any place 
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THE SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. 

on the coast at the time of new or full moon is known 
as the establishment of that place, and when this, 
together with the height to which the tide rises above 
low water is ascertained by actual observation, it is 
possible with the aid of the nautical almanack to make 
calculations which will foretell the time and height of 
the daily tides at that place for all future time. By 
means of a tide-predicting machine, invented by Lord 
Kelvin, the tides for a whole year can be calculated 
in from three to four hours. This machine is fully 
described in the Minutes of Proceedings, Inst.C.E., 
Vol. LXV. The age of the tide at any place is the 
period of time between new or full moon and the occur- 
rence of spring tides at that place. The range of a tide 
is the height between high and low water of that tide, 
and the rise of a tide is the height- between high water 
of that tide and the mean low water level of spring 
tides. It follows, therefore, that for spring tides the 
range and rise are synonymous terms, but at neap tides 
the range is the total height between high and low 
water, while the rise is the difference between high 
water of the neap tide and the mean low water level 
of spring tides. Neither the total time occupied by 
the flood and ebb tides nor the rate of the rise and fall 
are equal, except in the open sea, where there are 
fewer disturbing conditions. In restricted areas of 
water the ebb lasts longer than the flood. 

Although the published tide-tables give much de- 
tailed information, it only applies to certain represen- 
tative ports, and even then it is only correct in calm 
weather and with a very steady wind, so that in the 
majority of cases the engineer must take his own 
observations to obtain the necessary local information 
to guide him in the design of the works. It is im- 
practicable for these observations to be continued over 
the lengthy period necessary to obtain the fullest and 
most accurate results, but, premising a general know- 
ledge of the natural phenomena which affect the tides, 
as briefly described herein, he will be able to gauge the 
effect of the various disturbing causes, and interpret the 
records he obtains so as to arrive at a tolerably accurate 
estimate of what may be expected under any particular 
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circumstances. Generally about 25 per cent, of the 
tides in a year are directly affected by the wind, etc., 
the majority varying from 6in. to 12in. in height 
and from five to fifteen minutes in time. The effect 
of a moderately stiff gale is approximately to raise a 
tide as many inches as it might be expected to rise in 
feet under normal conditions. The Liverpool tide- 
tables are based on observations spread over ten years, 
and even longer periods have been adopted in other 
places. 

Much valuable information on this subject is con- 
tained in the following books, among others — and the 
writer is indebted to the various authors for some of 
the data contained in this and subsequent chapters — 
" The Tides,' ' by G. H. Darwin, 1886 ; Baird's Manual 
of Tidal Observations, 1886 ; and " Tides and Waves,' * 
by W. H. Wheeler, 1906, together with the articles in 
the " Encyclopaedia Britannica " and " Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia." 
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CHAPTER II. 
Observations of the Rise and Fall of Tides. 

The first step in the practical design of the sewage 
works is to ascertain the level of high and low water 
of ordin-iry spring and neap tides and of equinoctial 
tides, as well as the rate of rise and fall of the various 



Fig 4— Tide Recording li 



tides. This is done by means of a tide recording in- 
strument similar to Fig. 4, which represents one made 
by Mr. J. H. Steward, of 457, West Strand, London, 
W.C. It consists of a drum about 5Jin. diameter and 
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10£in. high, which revolves by clockwork once in 
twenty-four hours, the same mechanism also driving a 
small clock. A diagram paper divided with vertical 
lines into twenty-four primary spaces for the hours is 
fastened round the drum and a pen or pencil attached 
to a slide actuated by a rack or toothed wheel is free to 
work vertically up and down against the drum. A 
pinion working in this rack or wheel is connected with 
a pulley over which a flexible copper wire passes 
through the bottom of the case containing the gauge 
to a spherical copper float, 8£in. diameter, which rises 
and falls with the tide, so that every movement of the ' 
tide is reproduced moment by moment upon the chart 
as it revolves. The instrument is enclosed in an 
ebonized cabinet, having glazed doors in front and at 
both sides, giving convenient access to all parts. In- 
asmuch as the height and the time of the tide vary 
every day, it is practicable to read three days' tides on 
one chart, instead of changing it every day. When 
the diagrams are taken off, the lines representing the 
water levels should be traced on to a continuous strip 
of tracing linen, so that the variations can be seen at a 
glance. Extra lines should be drawn on the tracing 
showing the time at which the changes of the moon 
occur. 

Fig. 5* is a reproduction to a small scale of actual 
records taken over a period of eighteen days, which 
shows the appearance of the diagrams when traced on 
the continuous strip. 

These observations show very little difference be- 
tween the spring and neap tides, and are interesting 
as indicating the unreliability of basing general deduc- 
tions upon data obtained during a limited period only. 
At the time of the spring tides at the beginning of June 
the conditions were not favourable to high tides, as 
although the moon was approaching her perigee, her 
declination had nearly reached its northern limit and 
the declination of the sun was 22° N. The first quarter 
of the moon coincided very closely with the moon's pas- 
sage over the equator, so that the neaps would be 

* Plate II. 
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higher than usual. At the period of the spring tides, 
about the middle of June, although the time of full 
moon corresponded with her southernmost declination, 
she was approaching her apogee, and the declination of 
the sun was 23° 16' N., so that the tides would be lower 
than usual. 

In order to ensure accurate observations, the posi- 
tion chosen for the tide gauge should be in deep water 
in the immediate vicinity of the locus in quo, but so 
that it is not affected by the waves from passing ves- 
sels. Wave motion is most felt where the float is in 
shallow water. A pier or quay wall will probably be 
most convenient, but in order to obtain records of the 
whole range of the tides it is of course necessary that 
the float should not be left dry at low water. In some 
instances the float is fixed in a well sunk above high 
water mark to such a depth that the bottom of it is 
below the lowest low water level, and a small pipe is 
then laid under the beach from the well to, and below, 
low water, so that the water stands continuously in the 
well at the same level as the sea. 

The gauge should be fixed on bearers, about 3ft. 
6in. from the floor, in a wooden shed, similar to a 
watchman's box, but provided with a door, erected on 
the pier or other site fixed upon for the observations. 
A hole must be formed in the floor and a galvanized 
iron or timber tube about lOin. square reaching- to 
below low water level fixed underneath, so that when 
the float is suspended from the recording instrument it 
shall hang vertically down the centre of the tube. The 
shed and tube must of course be fixed securely to with- 
stand wind and waves. The inside of the tube must be 
free from all projections or floating matter which would 
interfere with the movements of the float, the bottom 
should be closed, and about four lin. diameter holes 
should be cleanly formed in the sides near to the bottom 
for the ingress and egress of the water. With a 
larger number of holes the wave action will cause the 
diagram to be very indistinct, and probably lead to in- 
correctness in determining the actual levels of the tides; 
and if the tube is considerably larger than the float, the 
latter will swing laterally and give incorrect readings. 

14 
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i 

A bench mark at some known height above ordnance 
datum should be set up in the hut, preferably on the 
top of the tube. At each visit the observer should pull 
the float wire down a short distance, and allow it to 
return slowly, thus making a vertical mark on the dia- 
gram, and should then measure the actual level of the 
surfaoe of the water below the bench mark in the hut, 
so that the water line on the chart can be referred to 
ordnance datum. He should also note the correct 
time from his watch, so as to subsequently rectify any 
inaccuracy in the rate of revolution of the drum. 

The most suitable period for taking these observa- 
tions is from about the middle of March to near the 
end of June, as this will include records of the high 
spring equinoctial tides and the low " bird " tides of 
June. A chart similar to Fig. 6 should be prepared 
from the diagrams, showing the rise and fall of the 
highest spring tides, the average spring tides, the 
average neap tides, and the lowest neap tides, which 
will be found extremely useful in considering the levels 
of, and the discharge from, the sea outfall pipe. 

The levels adopted for tide work vary in different 
ports. Trinity high-water mark is the datum adopted 
for the Port of London by the Thames Conservancy; 
it is the level of the lower edge of a stone fixed in the 
face of the river wall upon the east side of the Her- 
mitage entrance of the London Docks, and is 12'48ft. 
above Ordnance datum. The Liverpool tide tables give 
the heights above the Old Dock Sill, which is now 
non-existent, but the level of it has been carefully pre- 
served near the same position, on a stone built into the 
western wall of the Canning Half Tide Dock. This 
level is 4'67ft. below Ordnance datum. At Bristol 
the levels are referred to the Old Cumberland Basin 
(O.C.'B.), which is an imaginary line 7*58ft. below 
Ordnance datum. It is very desirable that for sewage 
work all tide levels should be reduced to Ordnance 
datum. 

A critical examination of the charts obtained from 
the tide-recording instruments will show that the 
mean level of the sea does not agree with the level of 
Ordnance datum. Ordnance datum is officially de- 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE RISE AND FALL OF TIDES. 

scribed as the assumed mean water level at Liverpool, 
which was ascertained from observations made by the 
Ordnance Survey Department in March, 1844, but sub- 
sequent records taken in May and June, 1859, by a 
self-recording gauge on St. George's Pier, showed 
that the true mean level of the sea at Liverpool is 
0068ft. below the assumed level. The general mean 
level of the sea around the coast of England, as deter- 
mined by elaborate records taken at 29 places during 
the years 1859-60, was originally said to be, and is 
still, officially recognised by the Ordnance Survey De- 
partment to be 0*65ft., or 7'8in., above Ordnance 
datum, but included in these 29 stations were 8 at 
which the records were admitted to be imperfectly 
taken. If these 8 stations are omitted from the calcu- 
lations, the true general mean level of the sea would 
be 0*623 ft., or 7'476in., above Ordnance datum, or 
0*691ft. above the true mean level of the sea at Liver- 
pool. The local mean sea level at various stations 
around the coast varies from 0*982ft. below the general 
mean sea level at Plymouth, to 1 "260ft. above it at 
Harwich, the places nearest to the mean being Wey- 
mouth (089ft. below) and Hull ('038ft. above). 

It may be of interest to mention that Ordnance 
datum for Ireland is the level of low water of spring 
tides in Dublin Bay, which is 21ft. below a mark on 
the base of Poolbeg Lighthouse, and 7'46ft. below 
English Ordnance datum. 

The lines of " high and low water mark of ordinary 
tides " shown upon Ordnance maps represent mean 
tides; that is, tides halfway between the spring and the 
neap tides, and are generally surveyed at the fourth 
tide before new and full moon. The foreshore of tidal 
water below " mean high water M belongs to the 
Crown, except in those cases where the rights have 
been waived by special grants. Mean high water is, 
strictly speaking, the average height of all high 
waters, spring and neap, as ascertained over a long 
period. Mean low water of ordinary spring tides is 
the datum generally adopted for the soundings on the 
Admiralty Charts, although it is not universally ad- 
hered to; as, for instance, the soundings in Liverpool 
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Bay and the river Mersey are reduced to a datum 10ft. 
below the old dock sill, which is l*25ft. below the 
level of low water of ordinary spring tides. The 
datum of each chart varies as regards Ordnance 
datum, and in the case of charts embracing a large 
area the datum varies along the coast. 

The following table gives the fall during each half- 
hour of the typical tides shown in Fig. 6 (see 
page 15), from which it will be seen that the 
maximum rate occurs at about half-tide, while very 
little movement takes place during the half-hour before 
and the half-hour after the turn of the tide : — 

TABLE I. 
Rate of Fall of Tides. 



State of 


Equinoctial 
Tides. 


Ordinary 


Ordinary 


Lowest 


Tide. 


Spring Tides. 


Neap Tides. 


Neap Tides. 


High water 


__ 


_ 


__ 


_» 


£ hour after 


044 


0-40 


022 


019 


' >» »» 


0-96 


0-80 


040 


0-31 


1* „ „ 


1-30 


114 


0£8 


053 


9 

A »» »» 


185 


156 


0-72 


059 


2fc ,, „ 


191 


1€4 


84 


0-68 


3 91 »» 


194 


1-66 


86 


0*70 


3fc „ „ 


1-94 


1-66 


0-86 


0-70 


^ »i »» 


1-91 


164 


0*84 


0*68 


4fc „ „ 


1-35 


116 


59 


048 


*) »» • » 


127 


1-09 


57 


0-46 


5fc „ „ 


106 


0-91 


047 


0-38 


6 „ ,, 


104 


089 


0-46 


0-37 


6fc „ „ 


0-53 


045 


0-24 


0-18 


Totals 


17ft 6in. 


15ft Oin. 


7tt 9in. 


6ft. Sin. 



The extent to which the level of high water varies 
from tide to tide is shown in Fig. 7*, which embraces 
a period of six months, and is compiled from calcu- 
lated heights without taking account of possible wind 
disturbances. 

The varying differences between the night and 
morning tides are shown very clearly on this diagram ; 
in some cases the night tide is the higher one, and in 

* Plate III. 
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others the morning tide ; and while at one time each 
successive tide is higher than the preceding one, at 
another time the steps showing the set-back of the 
tide are very marked. During the earlier part of the 
year the spring tides at new moon were higher than 
those at full moon, but towards June the condition 
became reversed. The influence of the position of the 
sun and moon on the height of the tide is apparent 
throughout, but is particularly marked during the ex- 
ceptionally low spring tides in the early part of June, 
when the time of new moon practically coincides with 
the moon in apogee and in its most northerly position 
furthest removed from the equator. 

Inasmuch as the tidal waves themselves have no 
horizontal motion, It is now necessary to consider by 
what means the movement of water along the shores is 
caused. The sea is, of course, subject to the usual 
law governing the flow of water, whereby it is con- 
stantly trying to find its own level. In a tidal wave 
the height of the crest is so small compared with the 
length that the surface gradient from crest to trough 
is practically flat, and does not lead to any appreciable 
movement; but as the tidal wave approaches within a 
few miles of the shore, it runs into shallow water, 
where its progress is checked, but as it is being pushed 
on from behind it banks up and forms a crest of suffi- 
cient' height to form a more or less steep gradient, and 
to induce a horizontal movement of the particles of 
water throughout the whole depth in the form of a 
tidal current running parallel with the shore. 

The rate of this current depends upon the steep- 
ness of the gradient, and the momentum acquired will, 
in some instances, cause the current to continue to 
run in the same direction for some time after the tide 
has turned, i.e., after the direction of the gradient has 
been reversed; so that the tide may be making or 
falling in one direction, while the current is running 
the opposite way. It will be readily seen, then, that 
the flow of the current will be slack about the time of 
high and low water, so that its maximum rate will 
be at half-ebb and half-flood. If the tide were flowing 
into an enclosed or semi-enclosed space, the current 
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could not run after the tide turned, and the reversal 
of both would be simultaneous, unless, indeed, the 
current turned before the tide. 

Wind waves are only movements of the surface of 
the water, and do not generally extend for a greater 
depth below the trough of the wave than the crest is 
above it, but as they may affect the movement of the 
floating particles of sewage to a considerable extent it 
is necessary to record the direction and strength of the 

The strength of the wind is sometimes indicated 
wind at the time of making any tidal observations. 
by reference to the Beaufort Scale, which is a gradu- 
ated classification adopted by Admiral Beaufort about 
the year 1805. The following table gives the general 
description, velocity, and pressure of the wind cor- 
responding to the tabular numbers on the scale : — 

TABLE II. 
Beaufort Scale for Wind. 





Average 


Mean 


Beaufort 


Velocity 


Pressure in 


Number. 


in miles 


lb. per 




per hour. 


sq. ft. 











1 


2 


•01 


2 


5 


08 


3 


10 


•28 


4 


15 


•67 


5 


21 


131 


6 


27 


2-3 


7 


35 


36 


8 


42 


54 


9 


50 


77 


10 


59 


10 5 


11 


68 


14 


12 


above 75 


above 17*0 



Admiral 

Beaufort's 

Description of 

Wind. 

Calm 

Light air 

Slight breeze... 
Gentle breeze... 
Moderate breeze 
Fresh breeze ... 
Strong breeze... 
Moderate breeze 
Fresh gale ...... 

Strong gale 

Whole gale 

Storm 

Hurricane 



General 

Description ot 

Wind 

Calm. 
» Light breeze. 

• Moderate breeze 

 Strong wind. 

1 Gale. 

I Storm. 
Hurricane. 



The figures indicating the pressure of the wind in 
the foregoing table are low compared with those given 
by other authorities. From Hutton's formula 

— cqq '—> the pressure against a plane surface 

normal to the wind would be 0*971b. per sq. foot, with 
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OBSERVATIONS OF THE RISE AND FALL OF TIDES. 

an average velocity of 15 miles per hour (22ft. per 
sec), compared with 0671b. given by Admiral Beau- 
fort, and for a velocity of 50 miles per hour (73*3ft per 
sec.) 10*751b., compared with 7*71b. Smeaton's for- 
mula, which is frequently used, gives the pressure as 
•005V 2 (miles per hour), so that for 15 miles per hour 
velocity the pressure would be 11251b., and for 50 
miles it would be 12*51b. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that, although over a period of one hour 
the wind may average this velocity or pressure, it will 
vary considerably from moment to moment, being far in 
excess at one time, and practically calm at another. The 
velocity of the wind is usually taken by a cup anemo- 
meter having four 9in. cups on arms 2ft. long. The 
factor for reducing the records varies from 2 to 3, ac- 
cording to the friction and lubrication, the average 
being 22. 

The pressure is obtained by multiplying the Beau- 
fort number cubed by 00105 ; and the velocity is found 
by multiplying the square root of the Beaufort number 
cubed by 1*87. 

A tidal wave will traverse the open sea in a straight 
line, but as it passes along the coast the progress of 
the line nearest the shore is retarded while the centre 
part continues at the same velocity, so that on plan 
the wave assumes a convex shape and the branch 
waves reaching the shore form an acute angle with the 
coast line. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Current Observations. 

There is considerable diversity in the design of the 
floats employed in current observations, dependent to 
some extent upon whether it is desired to ascertain the 
direction of the surface drift or of a deep current, as it 
does not by any means follow that they run in similar 
directions. There is also sometimes considerable dif- 
ference in the velocity of the current at different depths ; 
the surface current being more susceptible to the 
influence of wind. A good form of deep float is shown 
in Fig. 8. It consists of a rod 2in. by 2in., on the 
lower end of which a hollow wooden box about 6in. cube 
is fixed, into which pebbles are placed to overcome the 
buoyancy of the float and cause it to take and maintain 
an upright position in the water with a length of about 
9in. of the rod exposed above the surface. A small 
hole is formed in the top of the box for the insertion of 
the pebbles, which is stopped up with a cork when the 
float is adjusted. The length of the rod will vary 
according to the depth of water, but it will generally 
be found convenient to employ a float about 10ft. deep, 
and to have a spare one about 6ft. deep, but otherwise 
similar in all respects, for use in shallow water. A 
cheap float for gauging the surface drift can be made up 
from an empty champagne bottle weighted with stones 
and partly filled with water. The top 12in. of the 
rods and the cork and neck of the bottle, as the case 
may be, should be painted red, as this colour renders the 
floats more conspicuous when in the water and is of 
considerable assistance in locating their position, especi- 
ally when they are at some distance from the observers. 

A deep-sea float designed by Mr. G. P. Bidder for 
ascertaining the set of the currents along the bed of 
the ocean has recently been used by the North Sea 
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Fisheries Investigation Committee. It consists of a 
bottle shaped like a soda-water bottle, made of strong 
glass to resist the pressure of the water, and partly 
filled with water, so that just sufficient air is left in it 
to cause it to float. A length of copper wire heavy 
enough to cause it to sink is then attached to the 
bottle, which is then dropped into the sea at a defined 
place. When the end of the wire touches the bottom 
the bottle is relieved of some of its weight and travels 
along with the currents a short distance above the bed 
of the sea. About 20 per cent, of the bottles were 
recovered, either by being thrown up on the beach or 
by being fished up in trawl nets. 

A double float, weighing about 101b. complete, was 
used for the tidal observations for the Girdleness out- 
fall sewer, Aberdeen. The surface portion consisted 
of two sheet-iron cups soldered together, making a 
float 9in. in diameter and 6in. deep. The lower or 
submerged portion was made of zinc, cylindrical in 
shape, 16in. diameter and 16in. long, perforated at 
intervals with lin. diameter holes and suspended by 
means of a brass chain from a swivel formed on the 
underside of the surface float. 

In gauging the currents the float is placed In the 
water at a defined point and allowed to drift, its 
course being noted and afterwards transferred to a 
plan. The time of starting should be recorded and 
observations of its exact position taken regularly at 
every quarter of an hour, so that the time taken in 
covering any particular distance is known and the 
length of travel during any quarter-hour period multi- 
plied by four gives the speed of the current at that time 
in miles per hour. 

The method to be employed in ascertaining the 
exact position of the float from time to time is a 
matter which requires careful consideration, and is 
dependent upon the degree of accuracy required accord- 
ing to the importance of the scheme and the situation 
of neighbouring towns, frequented shores, oyster 
beds, and other circumstances likely to be injuriously 
affected by any possible or probable pollution by 
sewage. 
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One method is to follow the float in a small boat 
carrying- a marine compass which has the card 
balanced to remain in a horizontal position, irrespec- 
tive of the tipping and rolling of the boat, and to 
observe simultaneously the bearing of two prominent 
landmarks, the position of which on the plan is 
known, at each of the quarter-hour periods at which 
the observations are to be taken. This method only 
gives very approximate results, and after checking the 
value of the observations made by its use, with con- 
temporary observations taken by means of theodolites 
on the shore, the writer abandoned the system in 
favour of the theodolite method, which, however, 
requires a larger staff, and is therefore more expen- 
sive. In every case it is necessary to employ a boat 
to follow the float, not only so as to recover it at the 
end of each day's work, but principally to assist in 
approximately locating the float, which can then be 
found more readily when searching through the 
telescope of the theodolite. The boat should be kept 
about 10ft. to 20ft. from the float on the side further 
removed from the observers, except when surface 
floats are being used to ascertain the effect of the wind, 
when the boat should be kept to leeward of the float. 
Although obviously with a large boat the observations 
can be pursued through rougher weather, which is an 
important point, still the difficulty of maintaining a 
large boat propelled by mechanical power, or sail, 
sufficiently near the float to assist the observers, pre- 
vents its use, and the best result will be obtained by 
employing a substantial, seaworthy rowing boat 
with a broad beam* The boatmen appreciate the 
inclusion of a mast, sails, and plenty of ballast in the 
equipment to facilitate their return home when the 
day's work is done, which may happen eight or nine 
miles away, with twilight fast passing into darkness. 
There should be two boatmen, or a man and a strong 
youth. 

In working with theodolites, it is as well before 
starting to select observation stations at intervals 
along the coast, drive pegs in the ground so that they 
can easily be found afterwards, and fix their position 
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upon a ssV* ordnance map in the usual manner. ^ It 
may, however, be found in practice that after leaving 
one station it is not possible to reach the next one 
before the time arrives for another sight to be taken. 
In this case the theodolite must be set up on magnetic 
north at an intermediate position, and sights taken to 
at least two landmarks, the positions of which are 
shown on the map, and the point of observation subse- 
quently plotted as near as possible by the use of these 
readings. Inasmuch as the sights will be taken from 
points on the edge of the shore, which is, of course, 
shown on the map, it is possible, after setting up to 
magnetic north, to fix the position with approximate 
accuracy by a sight to one landmark only, but this 
should only be done in exceptional circumstances. 

The method of taking the observations with two 
theodolites, as adopted by the writer, can best be 
explained by a reference to Fig. 9, which represents an 
indented piece of the coast. The end of the proposed 
sea outfall sewer, from which point the observations 
would naturally start, is marked 1, the numerals 2, 3, 
4, etc., indicating the positions of the float as observed 
from time to time. Many intermediate observations 
would be taken, but in order to render the diagram 
more clear, these have not been shown. The lines of 
sight are marked 1A, IB, etc. The points marked 
Al, A2, etc., indicate the first, second, etc., and sub- 
sequent positions of observer A ; the points Bl, B2, 
etc., referring to observer B. The dot-and-dash line 
shows the course taken by the float, which is ascer- 
tained after plotting the various observations recorded. 

It is very desirable to have a horse and trap in 
waiting to move the observers and their instruments 
from place to place as required, and each observer 
should be provided with small flags about 2ft. square, 
one white and one blue, for signalling purposes. 

The instruments are first set up at Al and Bl respec- 
tively, and adjusted to read on to the predetermined 
point 1 where the float is to be put in. Then as soon ' 
as the boatmen have reached the vicinity of this point, 
the observers can, by means of the flags, direct them 
which way to row so as to bring the boat to the exact 
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position required, and when this is done the anchor is 
dropped until it is time to start, which is signalled by 
the observers holding the flags straight above their 
heads. This is also the signal used to indicate to the 
men that the day's work is finished, and they can pick 
up the float and start for home. 

Directly the float is put in the water, and at every 
even quarter of an hour afterwards, each observer 
takes a reading of its exact position, and notes the 
time. As soon as the readings are taken to the float 
in position 2, the observer A should take up his instru- 
ment and drive to A2, where he must set up ready to 
take reading 3 a quarter of an hour after reading 2. 
It will be noticed that he might possibly have been able 
to take the reading 3 from the position Al, but the 
angle made by the lines of sight from the two instru- 
ments w r ould have been too acute for accurate work, 
and very probably the float would have been hidden by 
the headland, so that he could not take the reading at 
all. In order to be on the headland A4 at the proper 
time, A must be working towards it by getting to posi- 
tion A3 by the time reading 4 is due. Although the 
remainder of the course of the float can be followed 
from Bl and A4, the instruments would be reading 
too much in the same line, so that B must move to B2 
and then after reading 5 .and 6 he should move to B3. 
As the float returns towards the starting point, A can 
remain in the position A4 while B goes to B4 and then 
moves back along the shore as the float progresses. 

The foregoing description is sufficient to indicate 
the general method of working, but the details will of 
course vary according to the configuration of the 
shore and the course taken by the float. Good judg- 
ment is necessary in deciding when to move from one 
station to the next, and celerity in setting up, adjust- 
ing the instrument, and taking readings is essential. 
If the boatmen can be relied upon to keep their posi- 
tion near the float, very long sights can be taken with 
sufficient accuracy by observing the position of the 
boat, long after the float has ceased to be visible 
through the telescope. 

The lines of sight from each station should be sub- 
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sequently plotted on the ytVtt ordnance map ; the 
intersection of each two corresponding sight lines 
giving the position of the float at that time. Then if a 
continuous line is drawn passing through all the points 
of intersection it will indicate the course taken by the 
float. 

It is very desirable that the observers should be 
able to convey information to each other by signalling 
with the flags according to the Morse code, as fol- 
lows. The dashes represent a movement of the flag 
from a position in front of the left shoulder to near 
the ground on the right side and the dots a movement 
from the left shoulder to the right shoulder. 

TABLE 3. 



E . 

A . 

R . 

L . 

W . 

P . 

J • 

I . 

U . 

F . 

S . 

V . 

H . 



Morse Alphabzt. 

T 

N 
K 
C 
Y 
D 
X 
B 
M 
G 

Q 
z 

o 






The signal to attract attention at starting and to 
signify the end of the message is con- 
tinued until it is acknowledged with a similar sign by 

the other observer ; that for a repetition is . . 

which is signalled when any part of the message is not 
understood, otherwise after each word is signalled the 
receiver waves — to indicate he understands it. 
Until proficiency is attained, two copies of the alpha- 
bet should be kept by each observer for reference, one 
for despatching a message arranged in alphabetical 
order and the other for reading a message arranged as 
set out above. The white flag should be used when 
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standing against a dark background, and the blue one 
when on the skyline or against a light background. 

The conditions in tidal rivers vary somewhat from 
those occurring on the coast. As the crest of the tidal 
wave passes the mouth of the river a branch wave is 
sent up the river. This wave has first to overcome the 
water flowing down the river, which is acting in opposi- 
tion to it, and in so doing causes a banking up of the 
water to such a height that the inclination of the surface 
is reversed to an extent sufficient to cause a tidal 
current to run up the river. The momentum acquired 
by the water passing up-stream carries it to a higher 
level towards the head of the river than at the mouth, 
and, similarly, in returning, the water flowing down 
the river gains sufficient impetus to scoop out the water 
at the mouth and form a low water below that in the 
sea adjoining. Owing to a flow of upland water down 
a river the ebb lasts longer than the flood tide by a 
period, increasing in length as the distance from the 
mouth of the river increases ; and, similarly to the sea, 
the current may continue to run down a river after the 
tide has turned and the level of the water is rising. 
The momentum of the tide running up the centre of the 
river is in excess of that along the banks, so that the 
current changes near the shore before it does in the 
middle, and, as the sea water is of greater specific 
gravity than the fresh, weighing 641b. per cubic foot 
against 62 Jib., it flows up the bed of the river at the 
commencement of the tide, while the fresh water on the 
surface is running in the opposite direction. After a 
time the salt water becomes diffused in the fresh, so 
that the density of the water in a river decreases as 
the distance from the sea increases. The disposal of 
sewage discharged into a river is due primarily to the 
mixing action which is taking place ; inasmuch as the 
tidal current which is the transporting agent rarely 
flows more rapidly than from two to four miles per 
hour, or, say, twelve to fifteen miles per tide. The 
extent to which the suspended matter is carried back 
again up stream when the current turns depends upon 
the quantity of upland water which has flowed into the 
upper tidal part of the river during the ebb tide, as this 
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water occupies a certain amount of space, according to 
the depth and width of the river, and thus prevents the 
sea water flowing back to the position it occupied on 
the previous tide, and carrying with it the matter in 
suspension. The permanent seaward movement of 
sewage discharged into the Thames at Barking when 
there is only a small quantity of upland water is at the 
rate of about one mile per day, taking thirty days to 
travel the thirty-one miles to the sea, while at the mouth 
of the river the rate does not exceed one-third of a mile 
per day. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Selection of Site for Outfall Sewer. 

The selection of the site for the sea outfall sewer is 
a matter requiring a most careful consideration of the 
many factors bearing on the point, and the permanent 
success of any scheme of sewage disposal depends pri- 
marily upon the skill shown in this matter. The first 
step is to obtain a general idea of the tidal conditions, 
and to examine the Admiralty charts of the locality, 
which will show the general set of the main currents 
into which it is desirable the sewage should get as 
quickly as possible. The main currents may be at 
some considerable distance from the shore, especially 
if the town is situated in a bay, when the main current 
will probably be found running across the mouth of it 
from headland to headland. The sea outfall should 
not be in the vicinity of the bathing grounds, the pier, 
or parts of the shore where visitors mostly congregate ; 
it should not be near oyster beds or lobster grounds. 
The prosperity — in fact, the very existence— of most 
seaside towns depends upon their capability of attract- 
ing visitors, whose susceptibilities must be studied 
before economic or engineering questions, and there 
are always sentimental objections to sewage works, 
however well designed and conducted they may be. 

It is desirable that the sea outfall should be buried 
in the shore for the greater part of its length, not only 
on account of these sentimental feelings, but as a pro- 
tection from the force of the waves, and so that it should 
not interfere with boating; and, further, where any 
part of the outfall between high and low water mark 
is above the shore, scouring of the beach will inevitably 
take place on each side of it. The extreme end of the 
outfall should be below low-water mark of equinoctial 
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tides, as it is very objectionable to have sewage running 
across the beach from the pipe to the water, and if the 
foul matter is deposited at the edge of the water it will 
probably be brought inland by the rising tide. Several 
possible positions may present themselves for the sea 
outfall, and a few trial current observations should be 
made in these localities at various states of the tides 

and plotted on to a ^^ ordnance map. The results of 

these observations will probably reduce the choice of 
sites very considerably. 

Levels should be taken of the existing subsidiary 
sewers in the town, or, if there are none, the proposed 
arrangement of internal sewers should be sketched out 
with a view to their discharging their contents at one or 
other of the points under consideration. It may be that 
the levels of the sewers are such that by the time they 
reach the shore they are below the level of low water, 
when, obviously, pumping or other methods of raising 
the sewage must be resorted to ; if they are above low 
water, but below high water, the sewage could be 
stored during high water and run off at or near low 
water ; or, if they are above high water, the sewage 
could run off continuously, or at any particular time 
that might be decided. 

Observations of the currents should now be made 
from the selected points, giving special attention to 
those periods during which it is possible to discharge 
the sewage having regard to the levels of the sewers. 
These should be made with the greatest care and 
accuracy, as the final selection of the type of scheme 
to be adopted will depend very largely on the results 
obtained and the proper interpretation of them, by 
estimating, and mentally eliminating, any disturbing 
influences, such as wind, etc. Care must also be taken 
in noting the height of the tide and the relative 
positions of the sun, moon, and earth at the time of 
making the observations, and in estimating from such 
information the extent to which the tides and currents 
may vary at other times when those bodies are 
differently situated. 

It is obvious that if the levels of the sewers and other 
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circumstances are such that the sewage can safely be 
discharged at low water, and the works are to be con- 
structed accordingly, it is most important to have 
accurate information as to the level of the highest low 
water which may occur in any ordinary circum- 
stances. If the level of a single low water, given by a 
casual observation, is adopted without consideration of 
the governing conditions, it may easily be that the tide 
in question is a low one, that may not be repeated for 
several years, and the result would be that, instead 
of having a free outlet at low water, the pipe would 
generally be submerged, and its discharging capacity 
very greatly reduced. 

The run of the currents will probably differ at each 
of the points under consideration, so that if one point 
were selected the best result would be obtained by dis- 
charging the sewage at high water and at another point 
at low water, whereas at a third point the results would 
show that to discharge there would not be satisfactory 
at any stage of the tide unless the sewage were first 
partially or even wholly purified. If these results are 
considered in conjunction with the levels of the sewers 
definite alternative schemes, each of which would work 
satisfactorily, may be evolved, and after settling them 
in rough outline, comparative approximate estimates 
should be prepared, when a final scheme may be decided 
upon which, while giving the most efficient result at the 
minimum cost, will not arouse sentimental objections 
to a greater extent than is inherent to all schemes of 
sewage disposal. 

Having thus selected the exact position of the out- 
fall, the current observations from that point should be 
completed, so that the engineer may be in a position 
to state definitely the course which would be taken by 
sewage if discharged under any conditions of time or 
tide. This information is not particularly wanted by 
the engineer, but the scheme will have to receive the 
sanction of the Local Government Board or of Parlia- 
ment, and probably considerable opposition will be 
raised by interested parties, which must be met at all 
points and overcome. In addition to this, it may be 
possible, and necessary, when heavy rain occurs, to 
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allow the diluted sewage to escape into the sea at any 
stage of the tide; and, while it is easy to contend that 
it will not then be more impure than storm water which 
is permitted to be discharged into inland streams during 
heavy rainfall, the aforesaid sentimentalists may conjure 
up many possibilities of serious results. As far as 
possible the records should indicate the course taken by 
floats starting from the outfall, at high water, and at 
each regular hour afterwards on the ebb tide, as well 
as at low water and every hour on the flood tide. It is 
not, however, by any means necessary that they should 
be taken in this or any particular order, because as the 
height of the tide varies each day an observation taken 
at high water one day is not directly comparable with 
one taken an hour after high water the next day, and 
while perhaps relatively the greatest amount of inform#- 
tion can be gleaned from a series of observations taken 
at the same state of the tide, but on tides of differing 
heights, still, every observation tells its own story and 
serves a useful purpose. 

Deep floats and surface floats should be used con- 
currently to show the effect of the wind, the direction 
and force of which should be noted. If it appears that 
with an on-shore wind floating particles would drift 
to the shore, screening will be necessary before the 
sewage is discharged. The floats should be followed 
as long as possible, but at least until the turn of the 
current — that is to say, a float put in at or near high 
water should be followed until the current has turned 
at or near low water, and one put in at low water should 
be followed until after high water. In all references to 
low / water the height of the tide given is that of the 
preceding high water. 

The time at which the current turns relative to high 
and low water at any place will be found to vary with 
the height of the tide, and all the information obtained 
on this point should be plotted on squared paper as 
shown on Fig. 10, which represents the result of obser- 
vations taken near the estuary of a large river where 
the conditions would be somewhat different from those 
holding in the open sea. The vertical lines represent 
the time before high or low water at which the current 
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turned, and tlie horizontal lines the height of the tide, 
but the data will, of course, vary in different localities. 




It will be noticed that certain of the points thus ob- 
tained can be joined up by a regular curve which can 
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be utilised for ascertaining the probable time at which 
the current will turn on tides of height intermediate to 
those at which observations were actually taken. For 
instance, from the diagram given it can be seen that 
on a 20ft. tide the current will turn thirty minutes 
. before the tide, or on a 15ft. tide the current will 
turn one hour before the tide. Some of the 
points lie at a considerable distance from the 
regular curve, showing that the currents on those 
occasions were affected by some disturbing in- 
fluence which the observer will probably be able to 
explain by a reference to his notes, and therefore those 
particular observations must be used with caution. 

The rate of travel of the currents varies in accord- 
ance with the time they have been running. Directly 
after the turn there is scarcely any movement, but the 
speed increases until it reaches a maximum about three 
hours later and then it decreases until the next turn, 
when dead water occurs again. 

Those observations which were started at the turn 
of the current and continued through the whole tide 
should be plotted as shown in Fig. 11, which gives the 
curves relating to three different tides, but, provided 
a sufficiently large scale is adopted, there is no reason 
why curves relating to the whole range of the tides 
should not be plotted on one diagram. This chart 
shows the total distance that would be covered by a 
float according to the height of the tide ; it also in- 
dicates the velocity of the current from time to time. 
It can be used in several ways, but as this necessitates 
the assumption that with tides of the same height the 
flow of the currents is absolutely identical along the 
coast in the vicinity of the outfall, the diagram should 
be checked as far as possible by any observations that 
may be taken at other states of tides of the same heights. 
Suppose we require to know how far a float will travel 
if started at two hours after high water on a 12ft. 
tide. From Fig. 10 we see that on a tide of this 
height the current turns two hours and a quarter before 
the tide ; therefore two hours after high water will be 
four hours and a quarter after the turn of the current. 
If the float were started with the current, we see from 
Fig. 11 that it would have travelled three miles in four 
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hours and a quarter ; and subtracting this from four 
miles, which is its full travel on a whole tide, we see 
that it will only cover one mile in the two hours and a 
quarter remaining before the current turns to run back 
again. 

Although sewage discharged into the sea rapidly 
becomes so diffused as to lose its identity, still occa- 
sionally the extraneous substances in it, such as wooden 
matches, banana skins, etc., may be traced for a con- 
siderable distance ; so that, as the sewage continues 
to be discharged into the sea moving past the outfall, 
there is formed what may be described as a body or 
column of water having possibilities of sewage con- 
tamination. If the time during which sewage is dis- 
charged is limited to two hours, and starts, say, at 
the turn of the current on a 12ft. tide, we see 
from Fig. 11 that the front of this body of water will 
have reached a point five-eighths of a mile away when 
the discharge ceases ; so that there will be a virtual 
column of water of a total length of five-eighths of a 
mile, in which is contained all that remains of the 
noxious matters, travelling through the sea along the 
course of the current. We see, further, that at a dis- 
tance of three miles away this column would only take 
thirty minutes to pass a given point. The extent of 
this column of water will vary considerably according 
to the tide and the time of discharge ; for instance, on a 
22ft. tide, if the discharge starts one hour after the 
turn of the current and continues for two hours, as in 
the previous example, it will form a column four miles 
long, whereas if it started two hours after the current, 
and continued for the same length of time, the column 
would be six miles and a half long, but the percentage 
of sewage in the water would be infinitesimal. 

In some cases it may be essential that the sewage 
should be borne past a certain point before the current 
turns in order to ensure that it shall not be brought 
back on the return tide to the shore near the starting 
point. In other words, the sewage travelling along 
the line of a branch current must reach the junction 
on the line of the main current by a certain time in 
order to catch the connection. Assuming the period 
of discharge will be two hours, and that the 
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point which it is necessary to clear is situated 
three miles and a half from the outfall, the 
permissible time to discharge the sewage according to the 
height of the tide can be obtained from Fig. 11. 
Taking the 22ft. tide first, it will be seen that if the 
float started with the current it would travel twelve 
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miles in the tide ; three and a half from twelve leaves 
eight and a half miles. A vertical line dropped from 
the intersection of the eight miles and a half line with 
the curve of the current gives the time two hours and a 
half before the end, or four hours after the start of the 
current at which the discharge of the sewage must 
cease at the outfall in order that the rear part of the 
39 
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column can reach the required point before the current 
turns. As on this tide high water is about fifteen 
minutes after the current, the latest time for the two 
hours of discharge must be from one hour and three- 
quarters to three hours and three-quarters after high water. 
Similarly with the 12ft. tide having a total travel 
of four miles : three and a half from four leaves half a 
mile, and a vertical line from the half-mile intersection 
gives one hour and three-quarters after the start of the 
current as the time for discharge to cease. High water 
is two hours and a quarter after the current ; therefore 
the latest time for the period of discharge would be 
from two hours and a half to half an hour before high 
water, but, as during the first quarter of an hour the 
movement of the current, though slight, would be in 
the opposite direction, it would be advisable to curtail 
the time of discharge, and say that it should be limited 
to between two hours and a quarter and half an hour 
before high water. It is obvious that if sewage is dis- 
charged about two hours after high water the current 
will be nearing its maximum speed, but it will only 
have about three hours to run before it turns ; so that, 
although the sewage may be removed with the maxi- 
mum rapidity from the vicinity of the sea outfall, it will 
not be carried to any very great distance, and, of 
course, the greater the distance it is carried the more 
it will be diffused. It must be remembered that the 
foregoing data are only applicable to the locality they 
relate to, although after obtaining the necessary infor- 
mation similar diagrams can be made and used for 
other places ; but enough has been said to show that 
when it is necessary to utilise the full effect of the cur- 
rents the sewage should be discharged at a varying 
time before high or low water, as the case may be, 
according to the height of the tide. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Volume of Sewage. 

The total quantity of sewage to be dealt with per 
day can be ascertained by gauging the flow in those 
cases where the sewers are already constructed, but 
where the scheme is an entirely new one the quantity 
must be estimated. If there is a water supply system 
the amount of water consumed per day, after making 
due allowance for the quantity used for trade purposes 
and street watering, will be a useful guide. The 
average amount of water used per head per day for 
domestic purposes only may be taken as follows : — 

Daily Water Supply. 

(Gallons per head per day.) 

Dietetic purposes (cooking, drinking, &c.) 1 

Cleansing purposes (washing house utensils, 

clothes, &c.) 6 

7 
If water-closets are in general use, add 3 

10 
If baths are in general use, add 5 

Total 15 

It therefore follows that the quantity of domestic 
sewage to be expected will vary from 7 to 15 gallons 
per head per day, according to the extent of the sani- 
tary conveniences installed in the town; but with the 
advent of an up-to-date sewage scheme, probably ac- 
companied by a proper water supply, a very large in- 
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crease in the number of water-closets and baths may 
confidently be anticipated, and it will rarely, be advis- 
able to provide for a less quantity of domestic sewage 
than 15 gallons per head per day for each of the resi- 
dent inhabitants. The problem is complicated in sea 
coast towns by the large influx of visitors during cer- 
tain short periods of the year, for whom the sewerage 
system must be sufficient, and yet it must not be so 
large compared with the requirements of the residen- 
tial population that it cannot be kept in an efficient 
state during that part of the year when the visitors are 
absent. The visitors are of two types — the daily trip- 
pers and those who spend several days or weeks in 
the town. The daily tripper may not directly con- 
tribute much sewage to the sewers, but he does in- 
directly through those who cater for his wants. The 
resident visitor will spend most of the day out of doors, 
and therefore cause less than the average quantity of 
water to be used for house-cleansing purposes, in addi- 
tion to which the bulk of the soiled linen will not be 
washed in the town. An allowance of 10 gallons per 
head per day for the resident visitor and 5 gallons per 
head per day for the trippers will usually be found a 
sufficient provision. 

It is, of course, well known that the flow of sewage 
varies from day to day as well as from hour to hour, 
and while there is no necessity to consider the daily 
variation — calculations being based on the flow of the 
maximum day — the hourly variation plays a most im- 
portant part where storage of the sewage for any 
length of time is an integral part of the scheme. 
There are many important factors governing this 
variation, and even if the most elaborate calculations 
are made they are liable to be upset at any time by the 
unexpected discharge of large quantities of trade 
wastes. With a small population the hourly fluctuation 
in the quantity of sewage flowing into the sewers is 
very great, but it reduces as the population increases, 
owing to the diversity of the occupations and habits oi 
the inhabitants. In all cases where the residential 
portions of the district are straggling, and the outfall 
works are situated at a long distance from the centre 
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of the town, the flow becomes steadier, and the in- 
equalities are not so prominently marked at the outlet 
end of the sewer. The rate of flow increases more or 
less gradually to the maximum about midday, and falls 
off in the afternoon in the same gradual manner. The 
following table, based on numerous gaugings, repre- 
sents approximately the hourly variations in the dry 
weather flow of the sewage proper from populations 
numbering from 1,000 to 10,000, and is prepared after 
deducting all water which may be present in the 
sewers resulting from the infiltration of subsoil water 
through leaky joints in the pipes, and from defective 
water supply fittings as ascertained from the night 
gaugings. Larger towns have not been included in the 
table because the hourly rates of flow are generally 
complicated by the discharge of the trade wastes pre- 
viously referred to, which must be the subject of special 
investigation in each case. 

TABLE No. 4. 

Approximate Hourly Variation in the Flow of Sewage. 

Percentage of Total Flow Passing Off in each Hour. 



Honr. 



Midnight 
1.0 a.m. 
2.0 



»••••••• 
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»> 
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»» 
>> 
»» 
»i 

II 
II 



3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.0 
10.0 
11.0 
Noon 

1.0 p.m. 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.0 
10.0 
11.0 



Population. 



1,000 



••«..*••< 



ii 
it 
ii 
ii 
»i 
»> 
ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 



Total 



1-0 
0-7 
nil 
nil 
nil 
nil 
0-2 
0-5 
1-0 
3-5 
6-5 
10*5 
11-0 
6-0 
7*0 
6 
7 
6 
4 
6 
6 
5 
4 
4 



100-0 



2,000 


3,000 


4,000 


5,000 


6,000 


8,000 


1-0 


1-2 


1-3 


1-5 


1-5 


1-8 


0-7 


07 


0-8 


0-8 


1-0 


1-0 


nil 


nil 


nil 


0-2 


0-2 


0-3 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


nil 


0*2 


0-3 


0-5 


0-5 


0-5 


0-7 


0-5 


1-0 


1-5 


1-5 


1-7 


2-0 


1-5 


2-0 


2-5 


3-0 


3-5 


4-0 


4-5 


4-5 


4-8 


5-5 


5-8 


60 


65 


6-8 


7-0 


7-5 


77 


8-0 


11-0 


10-5 


10-0 


9-5 


9-3 


9-0 


11-3 


10-8 


10-3 


9-8 


9-5 


9-2 


5-5 


6-0 


6-7 


7-0 


7-2 


7-3 


7-3 


7-0 


7-0 


6-5 


6-5 


6-2 


6-5 


6-5 


6-5 


6-5 


6-3 


6-3 


7-5 


7-3 


7-0 


6-7 


6-5 


6-2 


6-5 


6-5 


6-3 


6-0 


6-0 


60 


4-5 


4-7 


4-8 


5-0 


5-0 


5-0 


6-2 


6-0 


5-8 


5-5 


5-5 


5-5 


6-0 


5-8 


5-5 


5-5 


5-3 


5-0 


4-8 


4-7 


4-5 


4-5 


4-5 


4-5 


4-5 


4-2 


4-0 


3-8 


3-5 


30 


3'5 


3-5 


3-2 


3-2 


3-0 


3-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 


100-0 



10.C00 

2-0 

1-0 

0-5 

0-2 

nil 

0-2 

0-8 

2-5 

5-0 

6-5 

8-0 

8-8 

9-0 ' 

7-5 

6-0 

6-0 

5-7 

5-8 

5*2 

4-7 

4-8 

4-0 

3-0 

2-8 

100-0 
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Analysis of Flow] 
Percentage of total flow passing off during period named. 



1 


Population. 




1.000 


2.000 


3,000 


4.000 


5.000 


6.000 


8,000 


10.000 


7.0 a.m. to 7.0 p.m. ... 
7.0 p.m. to 7.0 a.m. ... 

» 10 

,. io , 


77-3 
22*7 
84-0 
72-8 
66-3 
61-8 
48-8 
23-0 
21-5 
11-0 
3-4 
6-9 


78*8 
21*2 
83-6 
72-8 
66-6 
62-1 
49*1 
28*8 
22-3 
11-3 
3-9 
7*4 


78-6 
21-4 
82-6 
72-1 
66-1 
61-4 
43-1 
2711 
21-3 
10-8 
5-2 
8-7 


78-7 
21-3 
81-7 
71*4 
65-6 
60*8 
47-5 
27-3 
20-3 
10-3 
6-6 
9-8 


78-5 
21-5 
810 
70-0 
64-5 
59-5 
46-8 
fc6*8 
19-3 
9-8 
7-6 
10-7 


78-8 
21-2 
80-6 
69-8 
64-8 
59*0 
46-5 
26-5 
18-8 
9-5 
6-9 
10*4 


78-7 
21-3 
79-7 
69-2 
64-2 
58-2 
46*0 
26-2 
18*2 
9*2 
8-8 
11-8 


73-2 
21-8 
78-2 
68-5 
63-3 
57-5 
45-8 
25-8 
17-3 
9-0 
10-0 
13*0 



The data in the foregoing* table, so far as they re- 
late to populations of one, five, and ten thousand re- 
spectively, are reproduced graphically in Fig. 12. 
This table and diagram relate only to the flow of 
sewage — that is, water which is intentionally fouled ; 
but unfortunately it is almost invariably found that the 
flow in the sewers is greater than is thus indicated, 
and due allowance must be made accordingly. The 
greater the amount of extra liquid flowing in the sewers 
as a permanent constant stream, the less marked will 
be the hourly variations; and in one set of gaugings 
which came under the writer's notice the quantity of 
extraneous liquid in the sewers was so greatly in 
excess of the ordinary sewage flow that, taken as a 
percentage of the total daily flow, the hourly variation 
was almost imperceptible. 

Provision must be made in the scheme for the 
leakage from the water fittings, and for the subsoil 
water, which will inevitably find its way into the sewers. 
The quantity will vary very considerably, and is diffi-* 
cult of estimation. If the water is cheap, and the 
supply plentiful, the water authority may not seriously 
attempt to curtail the leakage; but in other cases it 
will be reduced to a minimum by frequent house to 
house inspection ; some authorities going so far as to 
gratuitously fix new washers to taps when they are 
required. Theoretically, there should be no infiltra- 
tion of subsoil water, as in nearly all modern sewerage 
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THE SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. 

schemes the pipes are tested and proved to be water- 
tight before the trenches are filled in; but in practice 
this happy state is not obtainable. The pipes may not 
all be bedded as solidly as they should be, and when 
the pressure of the earth comes upon them settlement 
takes place and the joints are broken. Joints may 
also be broken by careless filling of trenches, or by 
men walking upon the pipes before they are suffi- 
ciently covered. Some engineers specify that all 
sewers shall be tested and proved to be absolutely 
water-tight before they are " passed " and covered in, 
but make a proviso that if, after the completion of the 
works, the leakage into any section exceeds % cubic 
foot per minute per mile of sewer, that length shall be 
taken up and relaid. Even if the greatest vigilance 
is exercised to obtain water-tight sewers, the numerous 
house connections are each potential sources of 
leakage, and when the scheme is complete there may 
be a large quantity of infiltration water to be dealt 
with. Where there are existing systems of old sewers 
the quantity of infiltration water can be ascertained by 
gauging the night flow ; and if it is proved to be exces- 
sive, a careful examination of the course of the sewers 
should be made with a view to locating the places 
where the greater part of the leakage occurs, and then 
to take such steps as may be practicable to reduce the 
quantity. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
Gauging Flow in Sewers. 

A method frequently adopted to gauge the flow of 
the sewage is to fix a weir board with a single rect- 
angular notch across the sewer in a convenient man- 
hole, which will pond up the sewage ; and then to ascer- 
tain the depth of water passing over the notch by 
measurements from the surface of the water to a peg 
fixed level with the bottom of the notch and at a distance 
of two or three feet away on the upstream side. The 
extreme variation in the flow of the sewage is so great, 
however, that if the notch is of a convenient width to 
take the maximum flow, the hourly variation at the time 
of minimum flow will affect the depth of the sewage on 
the notch to such a small extent that difficulty may be 
experienced in taking the readings with sufficient accu- 
racy to show such variations in the flow, and there will 
be great probability of incorrect results being obtained 
by reason of solid sewage matter lodging on the notch. 
When the depth on a 12in. notch is about 6in., a varia- 
tion of only l-16th inch in the vertical measurement will 
represent a difference in the rate of the flow of approxi- 
mately 405 gallons per hour, or about 9,700 gallons per 
day. When the flow is about lin. deep the same varia- 
tion of l-16th in. will represent about 162 gallons per 
hour, or 3,900 gallons per day. Greater accuracy will 
be obtained if a properly-formed gauging pond is con- 
structed independently of the manhole and a double 
rectangular notch, similar to Fig. 13, or a triangular or 
V-shaped notch, as shown in Fig. 14, used in lieu of 
the simpler form. 

In calculating the discharge of weirs there are 
several formulae to choose from, all of which will give 
different results, though comparative accuracy has been 
claimed for each. Taking first a single rectangular 
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notch and reducing the formulae to the common form ; 

Discharge per foot in width of weir = C a/ H 3 

where H = depth from the surface of still water above 
the weir to the level of the bottom of the notch, the 
value of C will be as set out in the following table : — 

TABLE No. 5. 
Rectangular Notches. 
Discharge per foot in width of notch =C\/H r " 



Values of C. 



H Measured in 


Feet. 


Inches. 


Discharge in 


Gallons 
per hour. 


C. ft per 
min. 


Gallons 
per hour. 


C. ft per 
min. 


Authority. 
Box 


79,895 
74,296 
74,820 
80,057 
72,949 


213 S 
1986 
200-0 
214-0 
195-0 


1,922 
1,787 
1,800 
1,926 
1,755 


513 


Cotterill 


4*78 


Francis ••* 


4-81 


Molesworth 


515 
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In the foregoing table Francis* short formula is 
used, which does not take into account the end contrac- 
tions and therefore gives a slightly higher result than 
would otherwise be the case, and in Cotterill's formula 
the notch is taken as being half the width of the weir, 
or of the stream above the weir. If a cubic foot is 
taken as being equal to 6J gallons instead of 6*235 gal- 
lons, then, cubic feet per minute multiplied by 9^000 
equals gallons per day. This table can be applied to ascer- 
tain the flow through the notch shown in Fig. 13 in the 
following way. Suppose it is required to find the dis- 
charge in cubic feet per minute when the depth of water 
measured in the middle of the notch is 4in. Using 
Santo Crimp's formula the result will be 

C s/W = 4-69 s/4^= 4-69 x 8 = 3752 
cubic feet per foot in width of weir, but as the weir is 

only 6in. wide, we must divide this figure by 2, then 
37*52 . . 

— 2~ 1S= 18*76 cubic feet, which is the discharge per 

minute. 
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THE SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. 

If it is required to find the discharge in similar terms 
with a depth of water of 10in., two sets of calculations are 
required. First lOin. depth on the notch 6in. wide, and 
then 4in. depth on the notch, 18in. minus 6in., or 1ft. wide. 

(1) Cy/TP = ^ >/W= 2-345 x 31*62 = 74 15 

(2) C>/fF= 10 X 4-69 >/¥= 10 x 4-69 X 8 = 3752 

Total in c. ft. per min = 111*67 

The actual discharge would be slightly in excess of this. 

In addition to the circumstances already enumerated 
which affect the accuracy of gaugings taken by means 
of a weir fixed in a sewer there is also the fact that the 
sewage approaches the weir with a velocity which varies 
considerably from time to time. In order to make 
allowance for this, the head calculated to produce the 
velocity must be added to the actual head. This can 
be embodied in the formula, as, for example, Santo 
Crimp's formula for discharge in cubic fe et per minute, 
with H measured in feet, is written 195 s/ H a +*035V* H a 
instead of the usual form of 195 \/ H 3 , which is used 
when there is no velocity to take into account. The V 
represents the velocity in feet per second. 

Triangular or V notches are usually formed so that 
the angle between the two sides is 90°, when the, 
breadth at any point will always be twice the vertical 
height measured at the centre. The discharge in this 
case varies as the square root of the fifth power of the 
height instead of the third power as with the rect- 
angular notch. The reason for the alteration of the 
power is that approximately the discharge over a notch 
with any given head varies as the cross-sectional area 
of the body of water passing over it. The area of the 
90° notch is half that of a circumscribing rectangular 
notch, so that the discharge of a V notch is approxi- 
mately equal to that of a rectangular notch having a 
width equal to half the width of the V notch at water 
level, and as the total width is equal to double the 
depth of water passing over the notch the half width is 
equal to the full depth and the discharge is equal to that 
of a rectangular notch having a width equal to the depth 
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of water flowing over the V notch from time to time, 

both being measured in the same unit, therefore C ^/ H 8 

becomes C x H x «y H 3 > which equals C >/ EF. 
The constant C will, however, vary from that for the 
rectangular notch to give an accurate result. 

TABLE No. 6. 
Triangular or V Notches, 



Discharge = C V H 5 . 
Values of C. 



H Measured in 


Feet 


Inches. 


Discharge in 


Gallons 
per hour. 


C. ft. per 
miiL 


Gallons 
per hour. 


C. ft. per 
min. 




59,856 
57,013 
59,201 
57,166 


160 
152-4 
158-2 
152-8 


1200 
114-3 
1187 
1146 


0-321 
0306 




0317 
306 



Cotterill's formula for t he disch arge in cubic feet per 
minute is 16 x C x B >/ 2g H 3 when B = breadth of 
notch in feet and H = height of water in feet and can 
be applied to any proportion of notch. When B = 
3H, that is, a 90 ° not ch, C = 595 and the formula 
becomes 152*4 sj H 5 , and when B = 4H, that is, a 
notch containing an angle of 126° 51' 36", C = *62 
and the formula is then written 318 >/ H 5 . 

The measurements of the depth of the water above 
the notch should be taken by a hook-gauge, as when a 
rule or gauge-slate is used the velocity of the water 
causes the latter to rise as it comes in contact with the 
edge of the measuring instrument and an accurate read- 
ing is not easily obtainable, and, further, capillary at- 
traction causes the water to rise up the rule above the 
actual surfaoe, and thus to show a still greater depth. 
When using a hook-gauge the top of the weir, as well 
as the notch, should be fixed level and a peg or stake 
fixed as far back as possible on the upstream side of the 
weir, so that the top of the peg is level with the top of 
the weir, instead of with the notch, as is the case when 
a rule or gauge-slate is used. The hook-gauge consists 
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of a square rod of, say, lin. side, with a metal hook at 
the bottom, as shown in Fig. 15, and is so proportioned 
that the distance from the top of the hook to the top of 
the rod is equal to the difference in level of the top of 
the weir and the sill of the notch. In using it the rod 
of the hook-gauge is held against the side of the gauge- 
peg and lowered into the water until the point of the 
hook is submerged. The gauge is then gently raised 
until the point of the hook breaks the surface of the 
water, when the distance from the top of the gauge-peg 
to the top of the rod of the hook-gauge will correspond 
with the depth of the water flowing over the weir. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Rainfall. 

The next consideration is the amount of rain-water 
for which provision should be made. This depends on 
two factors : first, the amount of rain which may be ex- 
pected to fall ; and, secondly, the proportion of this 
rainfall which will reach the sewers. The maximum rate 
at which the rain-water will reach the outfall sewer will 
determine the size of the sewer and capacity of the 
pumping plant, if any, while if the sewage is to be 
stored during certain periods of the tide the capacity of 
the reservoir will depend upon the total quantity of 
rain-water entering it during such periods, irrespective 
of the rate of flow. 

Some very complete and valuable investigations of 
the flow of rain-water in the Birmingham sewers were 
carried out between 1900 and 1904 by Mr. D. E. Lloyd- 
Davies, M.Inst.C.E., the results of which are published 
in Vol. CLXIV., Min. Proc. Inst.C.E. He showed 
that the quantity reaching the sewer at any point was 
proportional to the time of concentration at that point 
and the percentage of impermeable area in the district. 
The time of concentration was arrived at by calculating 
the time which the rain-water would take to flow 
through the longest line of sewers from the extreme 
boundaries of the district to the point of observation, 
assuming the sewers to be flowing half full ; and adding 
to^ the time so obtained the period required for the 
rain to get into the sewers, which varied from one 
minute where the roofs were connected directly with 
the sewers to three minutes where the rain had first to 
flow along the road gutters. With an average velocity 
of 3ft. per second the time of concentration will be 
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thirty minutes for each mile of sewer. The total 
volume of rain-water passing into the sewers was found 
to bear the same relation to the total volume of rain 
falling as the maximum flow in the sewers bore to the 
maximum intensity of rainfall during a period equal to 
the time of concentration. He stated further that 
while the flow in the sewers was proportional to the 
aggregate rainfall during the time of concentration, it 
was also directly proportional to the impermeable area. 
Putting this into figures, we see that in a district where 
the whole area is impermeable, if a point is taken on the 
main sewers which is so placed that rain falling at the 
head of the branch sewer furthest removed takes ten 
minutes to reach it, then the maximum flow of storm 
water past that point will be approximately equal to the 
total quantity of rain falling over the whole drainage 
area during a period of ten minutes, and further, that 
the total quantity of rainfall reaching the sewers will 
approximately equal the total quantity falling. If, 
however, the impermeable area is 25 per cent, of the 
whole, then the maximum flow of storm water will be 
25 per cent, of the rain falling during the time of con- 
centration, viz., ten minutes, and the total quantity of 
storm water will be 25 per cent, of the total rainfall. 

If the quantity of storm water is gauged throughout 
the year it will probably be found that, on the average, 
only from 70 per cent, to 80 per cent, of the rain falling 
on the impermeable areas will reach the sewers instead 
of 100 per cent., as suggested by Mr. Lloyd-Davies, the 
difference being accounted for by the rain which is 
required to wet the surfaces before any flow off can 
take place, in addition to the rain-water collected in 
tanks for domestic use, rain required to fill up gullies 
the water level of which has been lowered by evapora- 
tion, and rain-water absorbed in the joints of the 
paving. 

The intensity of the rainfall decreases as the period 
over which the rainfall is taken is increased. For 
instance, a rainfall of lin. may occur in a period of 
twenty minutes, being at the rate of 3in. per hour, but 
if a period of one hour is taken the fall during such 
lengthened time will be considerably less than 3in. In 
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towns where automatic rain gauges are installed and 
records kept, the required data can be abstracted, but 
in other cases it is necessary to estimate the quantity of 
rain which may have to be dealt with. 

It is impracticable to provide sewers to deal with 
the maximum quantity of rain which may possibly fall 
either in the form of waterspouts or abnormally heavy 
torrential rains, and the amount of risk which it is 
desirable to run must be settled after consideration of 
the details of each particular case. The following 
table, based principally upon observations taken at the 
Birmingham Observatory, shows the approximate 
rainfall which may be taken according to the time of 
concentration. 

TABLE No. 7. 
Intensity of Rainfall during Limited Periods. 



Time of Concentration. 



5 minutes 

10 

15 , 

20 ., 

25 

30 

35 

40 „ 

1 hour ., 

1# 

2 „ 



Equivalent rate in inches per hour 

of aggregate rainfall during 

period of concentration. 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


175 


200 


300 


m ^ a ^ m 


__ 


1-25 


1-50 


200 


— . 


— 


105 


1-25 


1-50 


— 


— — 


0-95 


105 


1-30 


1-20 


300 


0-85 


0*95 


115 


— — 


— — 


0-80 


090 


105 


1-00 


2-50 


0-75 


0-85 


0-95 


— 


— 


0-70 


0-80 


0-90 


— 


— 


035 


075 


0-85 


— — 


— - 


0-50 


0-60 


0-70 


0-75 


1-80 


0-40 


050 


0-60 


— — 


1-00 


0-30 


040 


0-50 


0-50 


110 



The figures in column A will not probably be exceeded 
more than once in each year, those in column B will 
not probably be exceeded more than once in three years, 
while those in column C will rarely be exceeded at all. 
Columns D and E refer to the records tabulated by the 
Meteorological Office, the rainfall given in column D 
being described in their publication as " falls too 
numerous to require insertion," and those in column E 
as " extreme falls rarely exceeded." It must, however, 
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be borne in mind that the Meteorological Office figures 
relate to records derived from all parts of the country, 
and although the falls mentioned may occur at several 
towns in any one year it may be many years before 
the same towns are again visited by storms of equal 
magnitude. 

While it is convenient to consider the quantity of 
rainfall for which provision is to be made in terms of 
the rate of fall in inches per hour, it will be useful for 
the practical application of the figures to know the 
actual rate of flow of the storm water in the sewers at 
the point of concentration in cubic feet per minute per 
acre. This information is given in the following 
Table No. 8, which is prepared from the figures given 
in Table No. 7, and is applicable in the same manner. 

TABLE No. a 
Maximum Flows of Storm Water. 



Time of Concentration. 



5 minutes 


10 


It 


15 


»» 


20 


!» 


25 


It 


30 


tf 


35 


tt 


40 


»»" 


45 


It 


1 hour 


IX 


tl < 


2 


*• a 



Maximum storm water flow in 


cubic feet per min 


. per acre 


of impervious 


.area. 


. 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 
• 


106 


121 


181 




^__ 


75 


91 


121 


— 


— 


64 


75 


91 


-— 


— 


57 


64 


79 


73 


181 


51 


57 


70 


— — 


— 


48 


54 


64 


61 


151 


45 


51 


57 


— 


— 


42 


48 


54 


— — 


— - 


39 


45 


51 


— — 


— — 


30 


36 


42 


45 


109 


24 


30 


36 


— 


85 


18 


24 


30 


30 


67 



1 inch of rain = 3,630 cub. feet per acre. 

The amount of rainfall for which storage has to be 
provided is a difficult matter to determine ; it depends 
on the frequency and efficiency of the overflows and the 
length of time during which the storm water has to be 
held up for tidal reasons. It is found that on the aver- 
age the whole of the rain on a rainy day falls within a 
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period of 2\ hours ; therefore, ignoring the relief which 
may be afforded by overflows, if the sewers are tide- 
locked for a period of 2\ hours or over it would appear 
to be necessary to provide storage for the rainfall of a 
whole day, but in this case again it is permissible to 
run a certain amount of risk, varying with the length of 
time the sewers are tide^locked, because, first of all, it 
only rains on the average on about 160 days in the year, 
and, secondly, when it does rain, it may not be at the 
time when the sewers are tide-locked, although it is 
frequently found that the heaviest storms occur just at 
the most inconvenient time, namely, about high water. 
Table No. 9 shows the frequency of heavy rain recorded 
during a period of ten yeaf s at the Birmingham Obser- 
vatory, which, being in the centre of England, may be 
taken as an approximate average of the country. 

TABLE No. 9. 
Frequency or Heavy Rain. 



Total Daily Rainfall. 


Average Frequency of Rainfall 


0*4 inches and over 


15*5 times each year. 


0-5 


i» 


9-3 




OS 


ii 


6-8 




0-7 


ii 


50 




0-8 


ii 


33 




09 


n 


2-2 




1-0 


ii 


1-7 




11 


ii 


Once each year 


1-2 


ii 


Once in 17 months 


1*25 


ii 


ii 


2 years 


1-3 


ii 


ii 


2* „ 


14 


ii 


ii 


3i „ 


1-5 


»i 


ii 


5 M 


1-6 


it 


ii 


5 „ 


1-7 


ii 


ii 


5 „ 


1-8 


it 


it 


10 „ 


1-9 


ii 


n 


10 „ 


20 


ii 


it 


10 „ 



It will be interesting and useful to consider the 
records for the year 1903, which was one of the wettest 
years on record, and to compare those taken in Bir- 
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mingham with the mean of those given in "Symons* 
Rainfall," taken at thirty-seven different stations dis- 
tributed over the rest of the country. 

TABLE No. 10. 
Rainfall for 1903. 





Birmingham. 


Mean of 37 
stations in 




England and 
Wales. 


Daily Rainfall of 2in. and over 


None 

3 days 

17 days 

177 days 

33 86 in. 

0*19 in. 


1 day 

6 days 

25 days 

211 days 

44*89 in. 

021 in. 


Daily Rainfall of lin. and over 





The year 1903 was an exceptional one, but the differ- 
ence existing between the figures in the above table and 
the average figures in Table 9 are very marked, and 
serve to emphasise the necessity for close investigation 
in each individual case. It must be further remembered 
that the wettest year is not necessarily the year of the 
heaviest rainfalls, and it is the heavy rainfalls only 
which affect the design of sewerage works. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Storm Water in Sewers. 

If the whole area of the district is not impermeable 
the percentage which is so must be carefully estimated, 
and will naturally vary in each case. The means of 
arriving at an estimate will also probably vary con- 
siderably according to circumstances, but the follow- 
ing figures, which relate to investigations recently 
made by the writer, may be of interest. In the town, 
which has a population of 10,000 and an area of 2,037 
acres, the total length of roads constructed was 74,550 
lineal feet, and their average width was 36ft. , including 
two footpaths. The average density of the population 
was 4*9 people per acre. Houses were erected adjoin- 
ing a length of 43,784 lineal feet of roads, leaving 
30,766 lineal feet, which for distinction may be called 
" undeveloped " — that is, the land adjoining them was 
not built over. Dividing the length of road occupied 
by houses by the total number of the inhabitants of 
the town, the average length of road per head was 
4'37ft., and assuming five people per house and one 
house on each side of the road we get ten people per 
two houses opposite each other. Then 10 x 4*37 = 
43*7 lineal feet of road frontage to each pair of opposite 
houses. After a very careful inspection of the whole 
town, the average area of the impermeable surfaces 
appertaining to each house was estimated at 675 sq. 
ft., of which 300 sq. ft. was apportioned to the front 
roof and garden paths and 375 sq. ft. to the back roof 
and paved yards. Dividing these figures by 43*7 lin. 
ft. of road frontage per house, we find that the effec- 
tive width of the impermeable roadway is increased by 
6ft. lOin. for the front portions of each house, and by 
a width of 8ft. 7in. for the back portions, making a 
total width of 36ft. + 2 (6ft. lOin.) + 2 (8ft. 7in.) = 
66ft. lOin., say 67ft. On this basis the impermeable 
area in the town therefore equals : 43,784 lin. ft. x 67ft. 
1=2,933,528; and 30,766 lin. ft. x 36ft. =1,107,576. 
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I 
Total, 4,041,104 sq. ft., or 92*77 acres. As the popu- 
lation is 10,000 the impermeable area equals 404, say, 

400 sq. ft. per head, or — «™ = 4*5 per cent, of 

the whole area of the town. 

It must be remembered that when rain continues for 
long periods, ground which in the ordinary way would 
generally be considered permeable becomes soaked 
and eventually becomes more or less impermeable. 
Mr. D. E. Lloyd-Da vies, M.Inst.C.E., gives two very 
interesting diagrams in the paper previously referred 
to, which show the average percentage of effective im- 
permeable area according to the population per acre. 
This information, which is applicable more to large 
towns, has been embodied in Fig. 16, from which it 
will be seen that, for storms of short duration, the pro- 
portion of impervious areas equals 5 per cent, with a 
population of 4*9 per acre, which is a very close ap- 
proximation to the 4*5 per cent, obtained in the 
example just described. 

Where the houses are scattered at long intervals 
along a road the better way to arrive at an estimate 
of the quantity of storm water which may be expected 
is to ascertain the average impervious area of, or ap- 
pertaining to, each house, and divide it by five, so as 
to get the area per head. Then the flow off from any 
section of road is directly obtained from the sum of the 
impervious area due to the length of the road, and that 
due to the population distributed along it. 

In addition to being undesirable from a sanitary 
point of view, it is rarely economical to construct 
special storm water drains, but in all cases where they 
exist, allowance must be made for any rain that may be 
intercepted by them. Short branch sewers constructed 
for the conveyance of foul water alone are usually 9in. 
or 12in. in diameter, not because those sizes are neces- 
sary to convey the quantity of liquid which may be ex- 
pected, but because it is frequently undesirable to pro- 
vide smaller public sewers, and there is generally 
sufficient room for the storm water without increasing 
the size of the sewer. If this storm water were con- 
veyed in separate sewers the cost would be double, as 
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two sewers would be required in the place of one. In 
the main sewers the difference is not so great, but 
generally one large sewer will be more economical than 
two smaller ones. Where duplicate sewers are pro- 
vided and arranged, so that the storm water sewer 
takes the rain-water from the roads, front roofs and 
gardens of the houses, and the foul water sewer takes 
the rain-water from the back roofs and paved yards, 
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it was found in the case previously worked out in detail 
that in built-up roads a width of 36ft. + 2 (8ft. 7in.) = 
53ft. 2in., or, say, 160 sq. ft. per lineal yard of road 
would drain to the storm water sewer, and a width of 
2 (6ft. lOin.) = 13ft. Sin., or, say, 41 sq. ft. per lineal yard 
of road to the foul water sewer. This shows that even 
if the whole of the rain which falls on the impervious 
areas flows off, only just under 80 per cent, of it would 
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be intercepted by the special storm water sewers. 

Taking- an average annual rainfall of 30in., of which 

75 per cent, flows off, the quantity reaching the storm 

water sewer in the course of a year from each lineal 

30 75 

yard of road would be ^ x 160 X jqq = 300 cubic 

feet = 1,875 gallons. 

The cost of constructing a separate surface water 
system will vary, but may be taken at an average of, 
approximately, 15s. Od. per lineal yard of road. To 
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Fig. 17. — Section of "Leap Weir" Overflow. 

repay this amount in thirty years at 4 per cent, would 
require a sum of I0*42d., say 10^d. per annum ; that is 
to say, the cost of taking the surface water into special 

lQKd. x 1000 = 5 . 6> say 6d ^ 1000 



sewers is 



1875 



gallons. 

If the sewage has to be pumped, the extra cost of 
pumping by reason of the increased quantity of surface 
water can be looked at from two different points of 
view : — 

1. The net cost of the gas or other fuel or elec- 
tric current consumed in lifting the water. 
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2. The cost of the fuel consumed plus wages, 
stores, etc., and a proportion of the sum required to 
repay the capital cost of the pumping- station and 
machinery. 

The extra cost of the sewers to carry the additional 
quantity of storm water might also be taken into ac- 
count by working out and preparing estimates for the 
alternative schemes. 

The actual cost of the fuel may be taken at ap- 
proximately £d. per 1,000 gallons. The annual works 
and capital charges, exclusive of fuel, should be divided 
by the normal quantity of sewage pumped per annum, 
rather than by the maximum quantity which the pumps 
would lift if they were able to run continuously during 
the whole time. For a town of about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants these charges may be taken at l£d. per 1,000 
gallons, which makes the total cost of pumping, in- 
clusive of capital charges, l£d. per 1,000 gallons. 
Even if the extra cost of enlarging the sewers is added 
to this sum it will still be considerably below the sum 
of 6d., which represents the cost of providing a se- 
parate system for the surface water. 

Unless it is permissible for the sewage to have a 
free outlet to the sea at all states of the tide, the pro- 
vision of effective storm overflows is a matter of 
supreme importance. Not only is it necessary for 
them to be constructed in well-considered positions, 
but they must be effective in action. A weir con- 
structed along one side of a manhole and parallel to 
the sewer is rarely efficient, as in times of storm the 
liquid in the sewer travels at a considerable velocity, 
and the greater portion of it, which should be diverted, 
rushes past the weir and continues to flow in the sewer; 
and if, as is frequently the case, it is desirable that the 
overflowing liquid should be screened, and vertical bars 
are fixed on the weir for the purpose, they block the 
outlet and render the overflow practically useless. 

Leap v<eir overflows are theoretically most suitable 
for separating the excess flow during times of storm, 
but in practice they rarely prove satisfactory. This is 
not the fault of the system, but is, in the majority of 
the cases, if not all, due to defective designing. The 
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general arrangement of a leap weir overflow is shown 
in Fig. 17. In normal circumstances the sewage flow- 
ing along the pipe A falls down the ramp, and thence 
along the sewer B ; when the flow is increased during 
storms the sewage from A shoots out from the end of 
the pipe into the trough C, and thence along the storm- 
water sewer D. In order that it should be effective the 
first step :s to asoertain accurately the gradient of the 
sewer above the proposed overflow, then, the size being 
known, it is easy to calculate the velocity of flow for 
the varying depths of sewage corresponding with mini- 
mum flow, average dry weather flow, maximum dry 
weather flow, and six times the dry weather flow. The 
natural curve which the sewage would follow in its 
downward path as it flowed out from the end of the 
sewer can then be drawn out for the various depths, 
taking into account the fact that the velocity at the 
invert and sides of the sewer is less than the average 
velocity of flow. The ramp should be built in accord- 
ance with the calculated curves so as to avoid splash- 
ing as far as possible, and the level of the trough C 
fixed so that when it is placed sufficiently far from A 
to allow the dry w r eather flow to pass down the ramp 
it will at the same time catch the storm water when 
the required dilution has taken place. Due regard 
must be had to the altered circumstances which will 
arise when the growth of population occurs, for which 
provision is made in the scheme, so that the overflow 
will remain efficient. The trough C is movable, so 
that the width of the leap weir may be adjusted from 
time to time as required. The overflow should be fre- 
quently inspected, and the accumulated rubbish re- 
moved from the trough, because sticks and similar 
matters brought down by the sewer will probably leap 
the weir instead of flowing down the ramp with the 
sewage. It is undesirable to fix a screen in con- 
junction with this overflow, but if screening is essential 
the cperation should be carried out in a special manhole 
built lower down the course of the storm-water sewer. 
Considerable wear takes place on the ramp, which 
should, therefore, be constructed of blue Staffordshire 
or other hard bricks. The ramp should terminate in a 
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stone block to resist the impact of the falling water, 
and the stones which may be brought with it, which 
would crack stoneware pipes if such were used. 

In cases where it is not convenient to arrange a 
sudden drop in the invert of the sewer as is required 
for a leap w eir overflow, the excess flow of storm-water 
may be diverted by an arrangement similar to that 
shown in Fig. 18.* In this case calculations must be 
made to ascertain the depth at which the sewage will 
flow in the pipes at the time it is diluted to the required 
extent ; this gives the level of the lip of the diverting 
plate. The ordinary sewage flow will pass steadily 
along the invert of the sewer under the plate until it 
rises up to that height, when the opening becomes a 
submerged orifice, and its discharging capacity be- 
comes less than when the sewage was flowing freely. 
This restricts the flow of the sewage, and causes it to 
head up on the upper side of the overflow in an en- 
deavour to force through the orifice the same quantity 
as is flowing in the sewer, but as it rises the velocity 
carries the upper layer of the water forward up the 
diverting plate and thence into the storm overflow 
drain. A deep channel is desirable, so as to govern 
the direction of flow at the time the overflow is in 
action. The diverting trough is movable, and its 
height above the invert can be increased easily, as may 
be necessary from time to time. With this arrange- 
ment the storm-water can easily be screened before it 
is allowed to pass out by fixing an inclined screen in 
the position shown in Fig. 18.* It is loose, as is the 
trough, and both can be lifted out when it is desired 
to have access to the invert of the sewer. The screen 
is self-cleansing, as any floating matter which may be 
washed against it does not stop on it and reduce its 
discharging capacity, but is gradually drawn down by 
the flow of the sewage towards the diverting plate 
under which it will be carried. The heavier matter 
in the sewage which flows along the invert will pass 
under the plate and be carried through to the outfall 
works, instead of escaping by the overflow, and per- 
haps creating a nuisance at that point. 

* Plate IV. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Wind and Windmills. 

In small sewerage schemes where pumping is neces- 
sary the amount expended in the wages of an attendant 
who must give his whole attention to the pumping* 
station is so much in excess of the cost of power and 
the suim required for the repayment of the loan for the 
plant and buildings that it is desirable for the econo- 
mical working" of the scheme to curtail the wages bill 
as far as possible. If oil or g-as engines are employed 
the man cannot be absent for many minutes together 
while the machinery is running, and when it is not run- 
ning, as for instance during the nig-ht, he must be 
prepared to start the pumps at very short notice, 
should a heavy rain storm increase the flow in the 
sewers to such an extent that the pump well or storage 
tank becomes filled up. It is a simple matter to ar- 
range floats whereby the pump may be connected 
to or disconnected from a running- engine by 
means of a friction clutch, so that when the 
level of the sewag-e in the pump well reaches 
the highest point desired the pump may be 
started, and when it is lowered to a predetermined low 
water level the pump will stop ; but it is impracticable 
to control the engine in the same way, so that although 
the floats are a useful accessory to the plant during* 
the temporary absence of the man in charg-e they will 
not obviate his more or less constant attendance. An 
electric motor may be controlled by a float, but in many 
cases trouble is experienced with the switch gear, pro- 
bably caused by its exposure to the damp air. In all 
cases an alarm float should be fixed, which would rise 
as the depth of the sewage in the pump well increased, 
until the top water level was reached, when the float 
would make an electrical contact and start a con- 
tinuous ringing* warning bell, which could be placed 
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years ; they are arranged in order corresponding with 
the magnitude of the annual rainfall : — 

TABLE No. 11. 
Mean Hourly Velocity of Wind. 





Rainfall 


Number of days in year during which the mean 


Reference 


for 


hourly velocity of the wind was below 


Number. 






year. 


6 m.p.h a 


10 m.p.h. 


15 m.p.h. 
220 


20 m.p.h. 


1 


33 86 


16 


88 


314 


2 


29-12 


15 


120 


260 


334 


3 


28*86 


39 


133 


263 


336 


4 


26-56 


36 


126 


247 


323 


5 


26-51 


34 


149 


258 


330 


6 


26-02 


32 


132 


262 


333 


7 


2516 


33 


151 


276 


332 


8 


22 67 


46 


155 


272 


329 


9 


22 30 


26 


130 


253 


337 


10 


21-94 


37 


133 


276 


330 




Average 


31-4 


131-7 258-7 


329-8 



It may be of interest to examine the monthly figures 
for the two years, included in the foregoing table, 
which had the least and the most wind respectively, 
such figures being set out in the following, table : — 

TABLE No. 12. 
Monthly Analysis of Wind, 
Number of days in each month during: which the mean hourly 
velocity of the wind was respectively below the rates mentioned 
hereunder. 



Month 


Year of least wind (No. 8) 


Year of most wind (No. 1) 


6 


10 


15 


20 


6 


10 


15 


20 




m.p.h* 


m.p.h. 


m.p.h. 


m.p.h. 


m.p.h. 


m.p.h. 


m p.h. 


m.p.h. 


Jan. ... 


5 


11 


23 


27 


3 


6 


15 


23 


Feb. ... 


5 


19 


23 


28 





2 


8 


16 


Mar. ... 


5 


10 


20 


23 





1 


11 


18 


April ... 


6 


16 


23 


28 


1 


7 


16 


26 


May ... 


1 


14 


24 


30 


3 


11 


24 


31 


June ... 


1 


12 


22 


26 


1 


10 


21 


27 


July ... 


8 


18 


29 


31 


1 


12 


25 


29 


Aug. ... 


2 


9 


23 


30 


1 


9 


18 


30 


Sept. ... 


1 


13 


25 


30 


1 


12 


24 


28 


Oct. ... 


5 


17 


21 


26 





4 


16 


29 


Nov. ... 


6 


11 


20 


26 


3 


7 


19 


28 


Dec ... 


1 


5 


19 


24 


2 


7 


23 


29 


TotM ... 


46 


155 


272 


329 


16 


88 


220 


314 
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During" the year of least wind there were only eight 
separate occasions upon which the average hourly 
velocity of the wind was less than six miles per hour 
for two consecutive days, and on two occasions only 
was it less than six miles per hour on three consecutive 
days. It must be remembered, however, that this 
does not by any means imply that during such days 
the wind did not rise above six miles per hour^ and 
the probability is that a mill which could be actuated by 
a six-mile wind would have been at work during part 
of the time. It will further be observed that the 
greatest differences between these two years occur in 
the figures relating to the light winds. The number 
of days upon which the mean hourly velocity of the 
wind exceeds twenty miles per hour remains fairly 
constant year after year. 

As the greatest difficulty in connection with pump- 
ing sewage is the influx of storm water in times of 
rain, it will be useful to notice the rainfall at those 
times when the wind is at a minimum. From the 
following figures (Table No. 13) it will be seen that, 
generally speaking, when there is very little wind there 
is very little rain. Taking the ten years enumerated 
in Table No. 11, we find that out of the 314 days on 
which the wind averaged less than six miles per hour 
only forty-eight of them were wet, and then the rainfall 
only averaged *13in. on those days. 

TABLE No. 13. 
Wind Less than 6 M.P.H. 



Ret. No. 


Total No. 


Days on 


Rainy 
days. 


Rainfall on each 


from Table 


of days i n 


which no 


rainy day in 


No. 11. 


each year. 


rain felL 


inches. 


1 


16 


14 


2 


-63 and -245 


2 


16 


13 


2 


•02 and -02 


3 


39 


34 


5 


025, 01, -26, -02 and -03 


4 


36 


29 


7 


f 02, -08, 135, -10, 345, -18 
( and 02 


5 


34 


28 


6 


10, -43, 01, 07. 175 and 07 


6 


32 


27 


5 


10, -11, -085, 04 a.,d 135 


7 


33 


11 


2 


•415 and -70 


8 


46 


40 


6 


07. 035, 02, -06, -13 and 02 


9 


26 


20 


6 


145,-20,-33,125,O15&O75 


10 


37 


30 


7 


f03, -23, 165, 02, 095, 
1 045 and -02 


Total 


314 


266 


48 


Average rainfall on each ot 
the 48 days = -13 in. 
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The greater the height of the tower which carries 
the mill the greater will be the amount of effective wind 
obtained to drive the mill, but at the same time there 
are practical considerations which limit the height. 
In America many towers are as much as 100ft. high, 
but ordinary workmen do not voluntarily climb to such 
a height, with the result that the mill is not properly 
oiled. About 40ft. is the usual height in this country, 
and 60ft. should be used as a maximum. 

Mr. George Phelps, in a paper read by him in 1906 
before the Association of Water Engineers, stated that 
it was safe to assume that on an average a fifteen miles 
per hour wind was available for eight hours per day, 
and from this he gave the following figures as repre- 
senting the approximate average duty with a lift of 
100ft., including friction : — 

TABLE NO. 14 
Duty of Windmill. 



Diameter of 


Revs, per minute in 


Gallons raised per 


Wheel. 


15-mile wind 


day. 


10 


48 


1,200 


12 


40 


2,000 


14 


34 


3500 


16 


30 


6,500 


18 


27 


10,000 


20 


24 


16,000 


25 


19 


25,000 


30 


16 


40,000 


35 


14 


60 000 


40 


12 I 


80,000 



The following table gives the result of tests carried 
out by the United States Department of Agriculture 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., with a 14ft. diameter windmill 
under differing wind velocities : — 

TABLE No. 15. 
Power of 14-ft Windmill in Varying Winds. 



Velocity of Wind 


Speed of Wheel 


Horse Power developed. 


(miles per hour). 


(r.p.m.) 


•• — < 


0— 5 


20 


001 


6—10 


20-0 


0-27 


11—15 


29-5 


0-85 


16-20 


380 


1-80 


21—25 


45-1 


3-45 


26—30 


510 


482 


31—35 


550 


560 
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It will be apparent from the foregoing figures that 
practically the whole of the pumping for a small 
sewerage works may be done by means of a windmill, 
but it is undesirable to rely entirely upon such a 
system, even if two mills are erected so that the plant 
will be in duplicate, because there is always the possi- 
bility, although it may be remote, of a lengthened 
period of calm, when the sewage would accumulate; 
and, further, the Local Government Board would not 
approve the scheme unless it included an engine, driven 
by gas, oil, or other mechanical power, for emergencies. 
In the case of water supply the difficulty may be over- 
come by providing large storage capacity, but this can- 
not be done for sewage without creating an intolerable 
nuisance. In the latter case the storage should not 
be less than twelve hours dry weather flow, nor more 
than twenty-four. With a well-designed mill, as has 
already been indicated, the wind will, for the greater 
part of the year, be sufficient to lift the whole of the 
sewage and storm-water, but, if it is allowed to do so, 
the standby engine will deteriorate for want of use to 
such an extent that when urgently needed it will not 
be effective. It is, therefore, desirable that the atten- 
dant should run the engine at least once in every 
three days to keep it in working order. If it can be 
conveniently arranged, it is a good plan for the atten- 
dant to run the engine for a few minutes to entirely 
empty the pump well about six o'clock each evening. 
The bulk of the day's sewage will then have been de- 
livered, and can be disposed of when it is fresh, while 
at the same time the whole storage capacity is avail- 
able for the night flow, and any rainfall which may 
occur, thus reducing the chances of the man being 
called up during the night. About 22 per cent, of the 
total daily dry weather flow of sewage is delivered be- 
tween 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

The first cost of installing a small windmill is prac- 
tically the same as for an equivalent gas or oil engine 
plant, so that the only advantage to be looked for will 
be in the maintenance, which in the case of a wind- 
mill is a very small matter, and the saving which may 
be obtained by the reduction of the amount of atten- 
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dance neoessary. Generally speaking-, a mill 20ft. in 
diameter is the largest which should be used, as when 
this size is exceeded it will be found that the capital 
cost involved is incompatible with the value of the 
work done by the mill, as compared with that done by 
a. modern internal combustion engine. 

Mills smaller than 8ft. in diameter are rarely em- 
ployed, and then only for small work, such as a 2£in. 
pump and a 30ft. lift. The efficiency of a windmill, 
measured by the number of square feet of annular sail 
area, decreases with the size of the mill, the 8ft., 10ft., 
and 12ft. mills being the most efficient sizes. When 
the diameter exceeds 12ft., the efficiency rapidly falls 
off, because the peripheral velocity remains constant 
for any particular velocity or pressure of the wind, and 
as every foot increase in the diameter of the wheel 
makes an increase of over 3ft. in the length of the cir- 
cumference, the greater the diameter the less the 
number of revolutions in any given time ; and conse- 
quently the kinetic flywheel action which is so valuable 
in the smaller sizes is to a great extent lost in the 
larger mills. 

Any type of pump can be used, but the greatest 
efficiency will be obtained by adopting a single acting 
pump with a short stroke, thus avoiding the liability, 
inherent in a long pump rod, to buckle under compres- 
sion, and obviating- the use of a large number of guides 
which absorb a large part of the power given out by 
the mill. Although some of the older mills in this 
country are of foreign origin, there are several British 
manufacturers turning out well-designed and strongly- 
built machines in large numbers. Fig. 19 represents 
the general appearance and Fig. 20 the details of the 
type of mill made by the well-known firm of Duke 
and Ockenden, of Ferry Wharf, Littlehampton, 
Sussex. This firm has erected over 400 windmills, 
which, after the test of time, have proved thoroughly 
efficient. From Fig. 20 it will be seen that the power 
applied by the wheel is transmitted through spur and 
pinion gearing of 2£ ratio to a crank shaft, the gear 
wheel having internal annular teeth of the involute 
type, giving a greater number of teeth always in con- 
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Fig. 19. — General View of Modern Windmill. 
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tact than is the case with external gears. This mini- 
mises wear, which is an important matter, as it is diffi- 
cult to properly lubricate these appliances, and they 
are exposed to and have to work in all sorts of weather. 

It will be seen that the strain on the crank shaft is 
taken by a bent crank which disposes the load centrally 
on the casting, and avoids an overhanging crank disc, 
which has been an objectionable feature in some other 
types. The position of the crank shaft relative to the 
rocker pin holes is studied to give a slow upward 
motion to the rocker with a more rapid downward 
stroke, the difference in speed being most marked in 
the longest stroke, where it is most required. 

In order to transmit the circular internal motion a 
vertical connecting rod in compression is used, which 
permits of a simple method of changing the length of 
stroke by merely altering the pin in the rocking lever, 
the result being that the pump rod travels in a vertical 
line. 

The governing is entirely automatic. If the pres- 
sure on the wind wheel, which it will be seen is set off 
the centre line of the mill and tower, exceeds that 
found desirable — and this can be regulated by means 
of a spring on the fantail — the windmill automatically 
turns on the turn-table and presents an ellipse to the 
wind instead of a circular face, thus decreasing the 
area exposed to the wind gradually until the wheel 
reaches its final position, or is hauled out of gear, 
when the edges only are opposed to the full force of 
the wind. The whole weight of the mill is taken upon 
a ball-bearing turn-table to facilitate instant " hunt- 
ing ' ' of the mill to the wind to enable it to take advan- 
tage of all changes of direction. The pump rod in 
the windmill tower is provided with a swivel coupling, 
enabling the mill head to turn completely round with- 
out altering the position of the rod. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Design of Sea Outfalls. 

The detail design of a sea outfall will depend upon 
the level of the conduit; with reference to present sur- 
face of the shore, whether the beach is being eroded or 
made up, and, if any part of the structure is to be con- 
structed above the level of the shore, whether it is 
likely to be subject to serious attack by waves in times 
of heavy gales. If there is probability of the direction 
of currents being affected by the construction of a solid 
structure or of any serious scour being caused, the 
design must be prepared accordingly. 

While there are examples of outfalls constructed 
of glazed stoneware socketed pipes surrounded with 
concrete, as shown in Fig. 21, cast iron pipes are used 
in the majority of cases. There is considerable varia- 
tion in the design of the joints for the latter class of 
pipes, some of which are shown in Figs. 22, 23, and 
24. Spigot and socket joints (Fig. 22), with lead run 
in, or even with rod lead or any of the patent forms 
caulked in cold, are unsuitable for use below high-water 
mark on account of the water which will most probably 
be found in the trench. Pipes having plain turned and 
bored joints are liable to be displaced if exposed to the 
action of the waves, but if such joints are also flanged, 
as Fig. 24, or provided with lugs, as Fig. 23, great 
rigidity is obtained when they are bolted up ; in addi- 
tion to which the joints are easily made watertight. 
When a flange is formed all round the joint, it is neces- 
sary, in order that its thickness may be kept within 
reasonable limits, to provide bolts at frequent intervals. 
A gusset piece to stiffen the flange should be formed 
between each hole and the next, and the bolt holes 
should be arranged so that when the pipes are laid 
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there will not be a hole at the bottom on the vertical 
axis of the pipe, as when the pipes are laid in a trench 
below water level it is not only difficult to insert the 
bolt, but almost impracticable to tighten up the nut 
afterwards. The pipes should be laid so that the two 
lowest bolt holes are placed equidistant on each side of 
the centre line, as shown in the end views of Figs. 
Nos. 23 and 24. 

With lug pipes, fewer bolts are used, and the lugs 
are made specially strong to withstand the strain put 




nc 21 
Fig. 21. — Stoneware Pipe and Concrete Sea Outfall. 

upon them in bolting up the pipes. These pipes are 
easier and quicker to joint under water than are the 
flanged pipes, so that their use is a distinct advantage 
when the hours of working are limited. In some cases 
gun-metal bolts are used, as they resist the action of 
sea water better than steel, but they add considerably 
to the cost of the outfall sewer, and the principal ad- 
vantage appears to be that they are possibly easier to 
remove than iron or steel ones would be if at any time 
it was required to take out any pipe which may have 
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been accidentally broken. On the other hand, there 
is a liability of severe corrosion of the metal taking 
place by reason of galvanic action between the gun- 
metal and the iron, set up by the sea water in which 
they are immersed. If the pipes are not to be covered 
with concrete, and are thus exposed to the action of 
the sea water, particular care should be taken to see 
that the coating by Dr. Angus Smith's process is per- 
fectly applied to them. 




Fig. 22.— Spigot and Socket Joint fob Cast Iron 
Fig 23.— Lug Joint for Cast Iron Pipes. 
Fig. 24. — Turned, Bored, and Flangbd Joint for Cast Iron Pipes. 

Steel pipes are, on the whole, not so suitable as 
cast iron. They are, of course, obtainable in long 
lengths and are easily jointed, but their lightness com- 
pared with cast iron pipes, which is their great advan- 
tage in transport, is a disadvantage in a sea 
outfall, where the weight of the structure adds 
to its stability. The extra length of steel pipes 
necessitates a greater extent of trench being excavated 
at one time, which must be well timbered to prevent 
the sides falling in. On the other hand, cast iron pipes 
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are more liable to fracture by heavy stones being 
thrown upon them by the waves, but this is a contin- 
gency which does not frequently occur in practice. 
According to Trautwine, the cast iron for pipes to 
resist sea water should be close-grained, hard, white 
metal. In such metal the small quantity of contained 
carbon is chemically combined with the iron, but in the 
darker or mottled metals it is mechanically combined, 
and such iron soon becomes soft, like plumbago, under 
the influence of sea water. Hard white iron has been 
proved to resist sea water for forty years without de- 
terioration, whether it is continually under water or 
alternately wet and dry. 

Several types of sea outfalls are shown in Figs. 25 
to 31 .* In the example shown in Fig. 25 a solid rock bed 
occurred a short distance below the sand, which was 
excavated so as to allow the outfall to be constructed 
on tfye rock. Anchor bolts with clevis heads were fixed 
into the rock, and then, after a portion of the concrete 
was laid, iron bands, passing around the cast iron 
pipes, were fastened to the anchors. This construc- 
tion would not be suitable below low-water mark. Fig. 
26 represents the Aberdeen sea outfall, consisting of 
cast iron pipes 7ft. in diameter, which are embedded 
in a heavy concrete breakwater 24ft. in width, except 
at the extreme end, where it is 30ft. wide. The 4in. 
wrought iron rods are only used to the last few pipes, 
which were in 6ft. lengths instead of 9ft., as were the 
remainder. Fig. 27 shows an inexpensive method of 
carrying small pipes, the slotted holes in the head of 
the pile allowing the pipes to be laid in a straight line, 
even if the pile is not driven quite true, and if the level 
of the latter is not correct it can be adjusted by insert- 
ing a packing piece between the cradle and the head. 

Great Crosby outfall sewer into the Mersey is illus- 
trated in Fig. 28. The piles are of greenheart, and 
were driven to a solid foundation. The If in. sheeting 
was driven to support the sides of the excavation, and 
was left in when the concrete was laid. Light steel 
rails were laid under the sewer, in continuous lengths, 
on steel sleepers and to 2ft. gauge. The invert blocks 
were of concrete, and the pipes were made of the same 

* Plate V. 
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material, but were reinforced with steel ribs. The 
Waterloo (near Liverpool) sea outfall is shown in 
Fig. 31. 

Piling may be necessary either to support the pipes 
or to keep them secure in their proper position, but 
where there is a substratum of rock the pipes may be 
anchored, as shown in Figs. 25 and 26. The nature 
of the piling to be adopted will vary according to the 
character of the beach. Figs. 27, 29, 30, and 31 show 
various types. With steel piling and bearers, as 
shown in Fig. 29, it is generally difficult to drive the 
piles with such accuracy that the bearers may be easily 
bolted up through the holes provided in the piles, and, 
if the holes are not drilled in the piles until after they 
are driven to their final position, considerable time is 
occupied, and perhaps a tide lost in the attempt to drill 
them below water. There is also the difficulty of 
tightening up the bolts when the sewer is partly below 
the surface of the shore, as shown. In both the types 
shown in Figs. 29 and 30 it is essential that the piles 
and the bearers should abut closely against the pipes ; 
otherwise the shock of the waves will cause the pipes 
to move and hammer against the framing, and thus 
lead to failure of the structure. 

Piles similar to Fig. 31 can only be fixed in sand, 
as was the case at Waterloo, because they must be 
absolutely true to line and level, otherwise the pipes 
cannot be laid in the cradles. The method of fixing 
these piles is described by Mr. Ben Howarth (Minutes 
of Proceedings of Inst.C.E., Vol. CLXXV.) as fol- 
lows : — " The pile was slung vertically into position 
from a four-legged derrick, two legs of which were on 
each side of the trench ; a small winch attached to one 
pair of the legs lifted and lowered the pile, through 
a block and tackle. When the pile was ready to be 
sunk, a 2in. iron pipe was let down the centre, and 
coupled to a force-pump by means of a hose ; a jet 
of water was then forced down this pipe, driving the 
sand and silt away from below the pile. The pile was 
then rotated backwards and forwards about a quarter of 
a turn, by men pulling on the arms ; the pile, of course, 
sank by its own weight, the water-jet driving the sand 
up through the hollow centre and into the trench, and 
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THE DESIGN OF SEA OUTFALLS. 

it was always kept vertical by the sling from the der- 
rick. As soon as the pile was down to its final level 
the ground was filled in round the arms, and in this 
running sand the pile became perfectly fast and im- 
movable a few minutes after the sinking was com- 
pleted. The whole process, from the first slinging of 
the pile to the final setting, did not take more than 20 
or 25 minutes.' ' 

Screw piles may be used if the ground is suitable, 
but, if it is boulder clay or similar material, the best 
results will probably be obtained by employing rolled 
steel joists as piles. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The Action of Sea Water on Cement. 



Questions are frequently raised in connection with 
sea-coast works as to whether any deleterious effect will 
result from using sea-water for mixing the concrete or 
from using sand and shingle off the beach ; and, further, 
whether the concrete, after it is mixed, will withstand 
the action of the elements, exposed, as it will be, to 
air and sea-water, rain, hot sun, and frosts. 

Some concrete structures have failed by decay of the 
material, principally between high and low water mark, 
and in order to ascertain the probable causes and to 
learn the precautions which it is necessary to take, 
some elaborate experiments have befen carried out. 

To appreciate the chemical actions which may occur, 
it will be as well to examine analyses of sea-water and 
cement. The water of the Irish Channel is composed 
of 

Sodium chloride 2*6439 per cent. 

Magnesium chloride 0*3150 

Magnesium sulphate 0*2066 

Calcium sulphate 0*1331 

Potassium chloride 0*0746 

Magnesium bromide 0*0070 

Calcium carbonate 0*0047 

Iron carbonate 0*0005 

Magnesium nitrate 0*0002 

Lithium chloride Traces. 

Ammonium chloride Traces. 

Silica chloride Traces. 

Water 96*6144 
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An average analysis of a Thames cement may be 
taken to be as follows : — 

Silica 23-54 per cent. 

Insoluble residue (sand, clay, 

etc.) 0*40 

Alumina and ferric oxide 9*86 ,, 

Lime 62-08 

Magnesia 1*20 

Sulphuric anhydride 1*08 

Carbonic anhydride and water 1*34 

Alkalies and loss on analysis... 0*50 
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The following figures give the analysis of a sample 
of cement expressed in terms of the complex compounds 
that are found : — 

Sodium silicate (Na 2 Si0 3 ) 3*43 per cant. 

Calcium sulphate (CaS0 4 ) 2*45 ,, 

Dicalcium silicate (Ca„SiQ 4 ) .... 61*89 ,, 

Dicalcium aluminate (Ca 2 AI 2 5 ) 12*14 „ 

Dicalcium ferrate (Ca 2 Fe 2 5 ) .. 4*35 ,, 

Magnesium oxide (MgO) 0*97 „ 

Calcium oxide (CaO) 14*22 „ 

Loss on analysis, &c 0*55 „ 

10000 

Dr. W. Michaelis, the German cement specialist, 
gave much consideration to this matter in 1906, and 
formed the opinion that the free lime in the Portland 
cement, or the lime freed in hardening, combines with 
the sulphuric acid of the sea-water, which causes the 
mortar or cement to expand, resulting in its destruction. 
He proposed to neutralise this action by adding to the 
mortar materials rich in silica, such as trass, which 
would combine with the lime. 

Mr. J. M. O'Hara, of the Southern Pacific Labora- 
tory, San Francisco, Cal., made a series of tests with 
sets of pats 4in. diameter and Jin. thick at the centre, 
tapering to a thin edge on the circumference, and also 
with briquettes for ascertaining the tensile strength, all 
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of which were placed in water twenty-four hours after 
mixing. At first some of the pats were immersed in a 
4 ' five-strength solution ' ' of sea-water having a 
chemical analysis as follows : — 

Sodium chloride 11'5 per cent. 

Magnesium chloride 1*4 ,, 

Magnesium sulphate 0*9 ,, 

Calcium sulphate 0*6 >, 

Water 86*6 

100.0 

This strong solution was employed in order that the 
probable effect of immersing the cement in sea-water 
might be ascertained very much quicker than could be 
done by observing samples actually placed in ordinary 
sea-water, and it is worthy of note that the various 
mixtures which failed in this accelerated test also sub- 
sequently failed in ordinary sea-water within a period 
of twelve months. 

Strong solutions were next made of the individual 
salts contained in sea-water, and pats were immersed 
as before, when it was found that the magnesium sul- 
phate present in the water acted upon the calcium 
hydrate in the cement, forming calcium sulphate, and 
leaving the magnesium hydrate free. The calcium sul- 
phate combines with the alumina of the cement, form- 
ing calcium sulpho-aluminate, which causes swelling 
and cracking of the concrete, and in cements containing 
a high proportion of alumina, leads to total destruction 
of all cohesion. The magnesium hydrate has a tendency 
to fill the pores of the concrete so as to make it more 
impervious to the destructive action of the sea-water, 
and disintegration may be retarded or checked. A high 
proportion of magnesia has been found in samples of 
cement, which have failed under the action of sea water, 
but the disastrous result cannot be attributed to this 
substance having been in excess in the original cement, 
as it was probably due to the deposition of the magnesia 
salts from the sea-water; although, if magnesia were 
present in the cement in large quantities, it would cause 
it to expand and crack, still with the small proportion 
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in which it occurs in ordinary cements it is probably 
inert. The setting .of cement under the action of water 
always frees a portion of the lime which was combined, 
but over twice as much is freed when the cement sets 
in sea-water as in fresh water. The setting qualities 
of cement are due to the iron and alumina combined 
with calcium, so that for sea-coast work it is desirable 
for the alumina to be replaced by iron as far as possible. 
The final hardening and strength of cement is due in a 
great degree to the tri-calcium silicate (3CaO, SiO a ) 
which is soluble by the sodium chloride found in sea- 
water, so that the resultant effect of the action of these 
two compounds is to enable the sea-water to gradually 
penetrate the mortar and rot the concrete. The con- 
crete is softened, when there is an abnormal amount of 
sulphuric acid present, as a result of the reaction of the 
sulphuric acid of the salt dissolved by the water upon 
a part of the lime in the cement. The ferric oxide of 
the cement is unaffected by sea-water. 

The neat cement briquette tests showed that those 
immersed in sea-water attained a high degree of strength 
at a much quicker rate than those immersed in fresh 
water, but the 1 to 3 cement and sand briquette tests 
gave an opposite result. At the end of twelve months, 
however, practically all the cements set in fresh water 
showed greater strength than those set in sea-water. 
When briquettes which have been immersed in fresh 
water and have thoroughly hardened are broken, the 
cores are found to be quite dry, and if briquettes 
immersed in sea-water show a similar dryness there 
need be no hesitation in using the cement ; but if, on 
the other hand, the briquette shows that the sea-water 
has permeated to the interior, the cement will lose 
strength by rotting until it has no cohesion at all. It 
must be remembered that it is only necessary for the 
water to penetrate to a depth of Jin. on each side of a 
briquette to render it damp all through, whereas in 
practical work, if the water only penetrated to the same 
depth, very little ill-effect would be experienced, 
although by successive removals of a skin Jin. deep the 
structure might in time be imperilled. 

The average strength in pounds per square inch of six 
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different well-known brands of cement tested by Mr. 
O'Hara was as follows : — 

TABLE No. 16. 
Effect of Sea Water on Strength of Cement. 





Neat cement 
set in 


1 cement to 3 sand 
set in 




Sea 
water. 


Fresh 
water. 


Sea 
wa'er. 


Fresh 
water. 


7 days 


682 
836 
913 
861 
634 
542 
372 


548 
643 
663 
667 
664 
687 
706 


214 
233 
313 
301 
309 
317 
325 


224 


28 days 


319 


2 months 


359 




387 




428 




417 




432 







Some tests were also made by Messrs. Westing- 
house, Church, Kerr, and Co., of New York, to ascer- 
tain the effect of sea-water on the tensile strength of 
cement mortar. Three sets of briquettes were made, 
having a minimum section of one square inch. The 
first were mixed with fresh water and kept in fresh 
water; the second were mixed with fresh water, but 
kept immersed in pans containing salt water ; while the 
third were mixed with sea-water and kept in sea-water. 
In the experiments the proportion of cement and sand 
varied from 1 to 1 to 1 to 6. The results of the tests 
on the stronger mixtures are shown in Fig. 32. 

The Scandinavian Portland cement manufacturers 
have in hand tests on cubes of cement mortar and 
cement concrete, which were started in 1896, and are 
to. extend over a period of twenty years. A report upon 
the tests of the first ten years was submitted at the 
end of 1909 to the International Association of Testing 
Materials at Copenhagen, and particulars of them are 
published in " Cement and Sea- Water,' ' by A. Poulsen 
(chairman of the committee), J. Jorsen and Co M Copen- 
hagen, 1909, price 3s. 

Cements from representative firms in different 
countries were obtained for use in making the 
blocks, which had coloured glass beads and 
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Sand Briquettes, showing the Effect of Sea Water. 
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coloured crushed glass incorporated to facilitate 
identification. Each block of concrete was provided 
with a number plate and a lifting bolt, and was kept 
moist for one month before being placed in position. 
The sand and gravel were obtained from the beach on 
the west coast of Jutland. The mortar blocks were 
mixed in the proportion of 1 to 1, 1 to 2, and 1 to 3, 
and were placed in various positions, some between 
high and low water, so as to be exposed twice in 
every twenty-four hours, and others below low water, 
so as to be always submerged. The blocks 
were also deposited under these conditions in 
various localities, the mortar ones being placed at 
Esbjerb at the south of Denmark, at Vardo in the Arctic 
Ocean, and at Degerhamm on the Baltic, where the 
water is only one-seventh as salt as the North Sea, while 
the concrete blocks were built up in the form of a break- 
water or groyne at Thyboron on the west coast of 
Jutland. At intervals of three, six, and twelve months, 
and two, four, six, ten, and twenty years, some of the 
blocks have, or will be, taken up and subjected to 
chemical tests, the material being also examined to 
ascertain the effect of exposure upon them. The blocks 
tested at intervals of less than one year after being 
placed in position gave very variable results, and the 
tests were not of much value. 

The 'mortar blocks between high and low water 
mark of the Arctic Ocean at Vardo suffered the worst, 
and only those made with the strongest mixture of 
cement, 1 to 1, withstood the severe frost experienced. 
The best results were obtained when the mortar was 
made compact, as such a mixture only allowed diffusion 
to take place so slowly that its effect was negligible ; but 
when, on the other hand, the mortar was loose, the 
salts rapidly penetrated to the interior of the mass, 
where chemical changes took place, and caused it to 
disintegrate. The concrete blocks made with 1 to 3 
mortar disintegrated in nearly every case, while the 
stronger ones remained in fairly good condition. The 
best results were given by concrete containing an excess 
of very fine sand. Mixing very finely-ground silica, or 
trass, with the cement proved an advantage where a 
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weak mixture was employed, but in the other cases no 
benefit was observed. 

The Association of German Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers carried out a series of tests, extending over 
ten years, at their testing station at Gross Lichterfeld, 
near Berlin, the results of which were tabulated by 
Mr. C. Schneider and Professor Gary. In these tests 
the mortar blocks were made 3in. cube and the concrete 
blocks 12in. cube ; they were deposited in two tanks, 
one containing fresh water and the other sea-water, so 
that the effect under both conditions might be noted. 
In addition, concrete blocks were made, allowed to 
remain in moist sand for three months, and were then 
placed in the form of a groyne in the sea between high 
and low-water mark. Some of the blocks were 
allowed to harden for twelve months in sand 
before being placed, and these gave better results 
than the others. Two brands of German Port- 
land cement were used in these tests, one, from 
which the best results were obtained, containing 65.9 
per cent, of lime, and the other 62.0 per cent, of 
lime, together with a high percentage of alumina. In 
this case, also, the addition of finely-ground silica, or 
trass, improved the resisting power of blocks made 
with poor mortars, but did not have any appreciable 
effect on the stronger mixtures. 

Professor M. Moller, of Brunswick, Germany, re- 
ported to the International Association for Testing 
Materials, at the Copenhagen Congress previously 
referred to, the result of his tests on a small hollow, 
trapezium shape, reinforced concrete structure, which 
was erected in the North Sea, the interior being filled 
with sandy mud, which would be easily removable by 
flowing water. The sides were 7 cm. thick, formed of 
cement concrete 1 : 2\ : 2, moulded elsewhere, and 
placed in the structure forty days after they were made, 
while the top and bottom were 5 cm. thick, and con- 
sisted of concrete 1:3:3, moulded in situ and covered 
by the tide within twenty-four hours of being laid. The 
concrete moulded in situ hardened a little at first, and 
then became soft when damp, and friable when dry, and 
white efflorescence appeared on the surface. In a short 
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time the waves broke this concrete away, and exposed 
the reinforcement, which rusted and disappeared, with 
the result that in less than four years holes were made 
right through the concrete. The sides, which were 
formed of slabs allowed to harden before being placed 
in the structure, were unaffected except for a slight 
roughening of the surface after being exposed alter- 
nately to the sea and air for a period of thirteen years. 
Professor Mdller referred also to several cases which 
had come under his notice where cement mortar or 
concrete became soft and showed white efflorescence 
when it had been brought into contact with sea-water 
shortly after being made. 

In experiments in Atlantic City samples of dry 
cement in powder form were put with sea-water in a 
vessel which was rapidly rotated for a short time, after 
which the cement and the sea-water were analysed, and 
it was found that the sea-water had taken up the lime 
from the cement, and the cement had absorbed the 
magnesia salts from the sea-water. 

Some tests were carried out in 1908-9 at the Navy 
Yard, Charlestown, Mass., by the Aberthaw Construc- 
tion Company of Boston, in conjunction with the Navy 
Department. The cement concrete was placed so that 
the lower portions of the surfaces of the specimens were 
always below water, the upper portions were always 
exposed to the air, and the middle portions were alter- 
nately exposed to each. Although the specimens were 
exposed to several months of winter frost as well as to 
the heat of the summer, no change was visible in any 
part of the concrete at the end of six months. 

Mons. R. Feret, Chief of the Laboratory of Bridges 
and Roads, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, has given 
expression to the following opinions r — 

1. No cement or other hydraulic product has yet 
been found which presents absolute security against the 
decomposing action of sea-water. 

2. The most injurious compound of sea-water is 
the acid of the dissolved sulphates, sulphuric acid being 
the principal agent in the decomposition of cement. 

3. Portland cement for sea-water should be low in 
aluminium and as low as possible in lime. 
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4. Puzzolanic material is a valuable addition to 
cement for sea-water construction. 

5. As little gypsum as possible should be added for 
regulating the time of setting to cements which are to 
be used in sea-water. 

6. Sand containing a large proportion of fine grains 
must never be used in concrete or mortar for sea-water 
construction. 

7. The proportions of the cement and aggregate for 
sea-water construction must be such as will produce a 
dense and impervious concrete. 

On the whole, sea-water has very little chemical 
effect on good Portland cements, such as are now easily 
obtainable, and, provided the proportion of aluminates 
is not too high, the varying composition of the several 
well-known commercial cements is of little moment. 
For this reason tests on blocks immersed in still salt 
water are of very little use in determining the probable 
behaviour of concrete when exposed to damage by 
physical and mechanical means, such as occurs in prac- 
tical work. 

The destruction of concrete works on the sea coast 
is due to the alternate exposure to air and water, frost, 
and heat, and takes the form of cracking or scaling, 
the latter being the most usual when severe frosts are 
experienced. When concrete blocks are employed in 
the construction of works, they should be made as long 
as possible before they are required to be built in the 
structure, and allowed to harden in moist sand, or, if 
this is impracticable, the blocks should be kept in the 
air and thoroughly wetted each day. On placing 
cement or concrete blocks in sea water a white preci- 
pitate is formed on their surfaces, which shows that 
there is some slight chemical action, but if the mixture 
is dense this .action is restricted to the outside, and does 
not harm the block. 

Cement mixed with sea water takes longer to harden 
than if mixed with fresh water, the time varying in 
proportion to the amount of salinity in the water. 
Sand and gravel from the beach, even though dry, have 
their surfaces covered with saline matters, which retard 
the setting of the cement, even when fresh water is 
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used, as they become mixed with such water, and thus 
permeate the whole mass. If sea water and aggregate 
from the shore are used, care must be taken to see that 
no decaying seaweed or other organic matter is mixed 
with it, as every such piece will cause a weak place in 
the concrete. If loam, clay, or other earthy matters 
from the cliffs have fallen down on to the beach, the 
shingle must be washed before it is used in concrete. 

Exposure to damp air, such as is unavoidable on 
the coast, considerably retards the setting of cement, 
so that it is desirable that it should not be further re- 
tarded by the addition of gypsum, or calcium sulphate, 
especially if it is to be used with sea water or sea- 
washed sand and gravel. The percentage of gypsum 
found in cement is, however, generally considerably 
below the maximum allowed by the British Standard 
Specification, viz., 2 per cent., and is so small that, for 
practical purposes, it makes very little difference in sea 
coast work, although of course, within reasonable 
limits, the quicker the cement sets the better. When 
cement is used to joint stoneware pipe sewers near the 
coast, allowance must be made for this retardation of 
the setting, and any internal water tests which may be 
specified to be applied must not be made until a longer 
period has elapsed after the laying of the pipes than 
would otherwise be necessary. A high proportion 
of aluminates tends to cause disintegration when 
exposed to sea water. The most appreciable change 
which takes place in a good sound cement after ex- 
posure to the sea is an increase in the chlorides, while 
a slight increase in the magnesia and the sulphates 
also takes place, so that the proportion of sulphates 
and magnesia in the cement should be kept fairly low. 
Hydraulic lime exposed to the sea rapidly loses the lime 
and takes up magnesia and sulphates. 

To summarise the information upon this point, it 
appears that it is better to use fresh water for all pur- 
poses, but if, for the sake of economy, saline matters 
are introduced into the concrete, either by using sea 
water for mixing or by using sand and shingle from 
the beach, the principal effect will be to delay the time 
of setting to some extent, but the ultimate strength of 
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the concrete will probably not be seriously affected. 
When the concrete is placed in position the portion 
most liable to be destroyed is that between high and 
low water mark, which is alternately exposed to the 
action of the sea and the air, but if the concrete has a 
well-graded aggregate, is densely mixed, and contains 
not more than two parts of sand to one part of cement, 
no ill-effect need be anticipated. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Diving. 

The engineer is not directly concerned with the 
various methods employed in constructing a sea outfall, 
such matters being left to the discretion of the con- 
tractor. It may, however, be briefly stated that the 
work frequently involves the erection of temporary 
steel gantries, which must be very carefully designed 
and solidly built if they are to escape destruction by 
the heavy seas. It is amazing to observe the ease with 
which a rough sea will twist into most fantastic shapes 
steel joists lOin. by 8in., or even larger in size. Any 
extra cost incurred in strengthening the gantries is well 
repaid if it avoids damage, because otherwise there is 
not only the expense of rebuilding the structure to be 
faced, but the construction of the work will be delayed 
possibly into another season. 

In order to ensure that the works below water are 
constructed in a substantial manner, it is absolutely 
necessary that the resident engineer, at least, should be 
able to don a diving dress and inspect the work per- 
sonally. The particular points to which attention must 
be given include the proper laying of the pipes, so that 
the spigot of one is forced home into the socket of the 
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other, the provision and tightening up of all the bolts 
required to be fixed, the proper driving of the piles and 
fixing the bracing, the dredging of a clear space in 
the bed of the sea in front of the outlet pipe, and other 
matters dependent upon the special form of construction 
adopted. If a plug is inserted in the open end of the 
pipes as laid, the rising of the tide will press on the 
plugged end and be of considerable assistance in push- 
ing the pipes home; it will therefore be necessary to 
re-examine the joints to see if the bolts can be tight- 
ened up any more. 

Messrs. Siebe, Gorman, and Co., the well-known 
makers of submarine appliances, have fitted up at their 
works at Westminster Bridge-road, London, S.E., an 
experimental tank, in which engineers may make a few 
preliminary descents and be instructed in the art of 
diving; and it is distinctly more advantageous to ac- 
quire the knowledge in this way from experts than to 
depend solely upon the guidance of the divers engaged 
upon the work which the engineer desires to inspect. 
Only a nominal charge of one guinea for two descents 
is made, which sum, less out-of-pocket expenses, is 
remitted to the Benevolent Fund of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. It is generally desirable that a com- 
plete outfit, including the air pump, should be provided 
for the sole use of the resident engineer, and special 
men should be told off to assist him in dressing and to 
attend to his wants while he is below water. He is 
then able to inspect the work while it is actually in 
progress, and he will not hinder or delay the divers. 

It is a wise precaution to be medically examined 
before undertaking diving work, although, with the 
short time which will generally be spent below water, 
and the shallow depths usual in this class of work, 
there is practically no danger ; but, generally speaking, 
a diver should be of good physique, not unduly stout, 
free from heart or lung trouble and varicose veins, and 
should not drink or smoke to excess. It is necessary, 
however, to have acquaintance with the physical prin- 
ciples involved, and to know what to do in emergen- 
cies. A considerable amount of useful information is 
given by Mr. R. H. Davis in his " Diving Manual " 
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(Siebe, Gorman, and Co., 5s.), from which many of 
the following notes are taken. 

A diving dress and equipment weighs about 1751b., 
including a 401b. lead weight carried by the diver on 
his chest, a similar weight on his back, and 161b. of 
lead on each boot. Upon entering the water the super- 
fluous air in the dress is driven out through the outlet 
valve in the helmet by the pressure of the water on the 
legs and body, and by the time the topof the diver'shead 
reaches the surface his breathing becomes laboured, 
because the pressure of air in his lungs equals the 
atmospheric pressure, while the pressure upon his chest 
and abdomen is greater by the weight of the water 
thereon. 

He is thus breathing against a pressure, and if he 
has to breathe deeply, as during exertion, the effect 
becomes serious ; so that the first thing he has to 
learn is to adjust the pressure of the spring on the 
outlet valve, so that the amount of air pumped in 
under pressure and retained in the diving dress counter- 
balances the pressure of the water outside, which is 
equal to a little under £lb. per square inch for every foot 
in depth. If the diver be 6ft. tall, and stands in an 
upright position, the pressure on his helmet will be 
about 31b. per square inch less than on his boots. The 
breathing is easier if the dress is kept inflated down to 
the abdomen, but in this case there is danger of the 
diver being capsized and floating feet upwards, in 
w r hich position he is helpless, and the air cannot escape 
by the outlet valve. Air is supplied to the diver under 
pressure by an air pump through a flexible tube called 
the air pipe; and a light rope called a life line, which 
is used for signalling, connects the man with the sur- 
face. The descent is made by a 3in. " shot-rope," 
which has a heavy sinker weighing about 501b. at- 
tached, and is previously lowered to the bottom. A 
ljin. rope about 15ft. long, called a " distance-line," 
is attached to the shot-rope about 3ft. above the 
sinker, and on reaching the bottom the diver takes this 
line with him to enable him to find his way back to 
the shot-rope, and thus reach the surface* comfortably, 
instead of being hauled up by his life line. 
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The diver must be careful in his movements that he 
does not fall so as suddenly to increase the depth of 
water in which he is immersed, because at the normal 
higher level the air pressure in the dress will be pro- 
perly balanced against the water pressure; but if he 
falls, say 30ft., the pressure of the water on his body 
will be increased by about 151b. per square inch, and 
as the air pump cannot immediately increase the pres- 
sure in the dress to a corresponding extent, the man's 
body in the unresisting dress will be forced into the 
rigid helmet, and he will certainly be severely injured, 
and perhaps even killed. 

When descending under water the air pressure in 
the dress is increased, and acts upon the outside of the 
drum of the ear, causing pain, until the air passing 
through the nose and up the Eustachian tube inside 
the head reaches the back of the drum and balances the 
pressure. This may be delayed, or prevented, if the 
tube is partially stopped up by reason of a cold or 
other cause, but the balance can generally be brought 
about if the diver pauses in his descent and swallows 
his saliva; or blocks up his nose as much as possible 
by pressing it against the front of the helmet, closing 
the mouth and then making a strong effort at expira- 
tion so as to produce temporarily an extra pressure 
inside the throat, and so blow open the tubes; or by 
yawning or going through the motions thereof. If 
this does not act he must come up again. Provided his 
ears are " open," and the air pumps can keep the 
pressure of air equal to that of the depth of the water 
in which the diver may be, there is nothing to limit the 
rate of his descent. 

Now in breathing, carbonic acid gas is exhaled, the 
quality varying in accordance with the amount of work 
done, from *014 cubic feet per minute when at rest to 
a maximum of about *045, and this gas must be re- 
moved by dilution with fresh air so as not to incon- 
venience the diver. This is not a matter of much diffi- 
culty as the proportion in fresh air is about '03 per 
cent., and no effect is felt until the proportion is in- 
creased to about 0*3 per cent., which causes one to 
breathe twice as deeply as usual; at 0*6 per cent, there 
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is severe panting ; and at a little over 10 per cent, un- 
consciousness occurs. The effect of the carbonic acid 
on the diver, however, increases the deeper he de- 
scends ; and at a depth of 33ft. 1 per cent, of carbonic 
acid will have the same effect as 2 per cent, at the 
•surface. If the diver feels bad while under water he 
should signal for more air, stop moving about, and 
rest quietly for a minute or two, when the fresh air 
will revive him. The volume of air required by the 
diver for respiration is about 1*5 cubic feet per minute, 
and there is a non-return valve on the air inlet, so that 
in the event of the air pipe being broken, or the pump 
failing, the air would not escape backwards, but by 
closing the outlet valve the diver could retain sufficient 
air to enable him to reach the surface. 

During the time that a diver is under pressure 
nitrogen gas from the air is absorbed by his blood and 
the tissues of his body. This does not inconvenience 
him at the time, but when he rises the gas is given off, 
so that if he has been at a great depth for some con- 
siderable time, and comes up quickly, bubbles form 
in the blood and fill the right side of the heart with 
air, causing death in a few minutes. In less sudden 
cases the bubbles form in the brain or spinal cord, 
causing paralysis of the legs, which is called divers' 
palsy, or the only trouble which is experienced may 
be severe pains in the joints and muscles. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that he shall come up by stages so as 
to decompress himself gradually and avoid danger. 
The blood can hold about twice as much gas 
in solution as an equal quantity of water, 
and when the diver is working in shallow 
depths, up to, say, 30ft., the amount of 
nitrogen absorbed is so small that he can stop down 
as long as is necessary for the purposes of the work, 
and can come up to the surface as quickly as he likes 
without any danger. At greater depths approximately 
the first half of the upward journey may be done in 
one stage, and the remainder done by degrees, the 
longest rest being made at a few feet below the surface. 

The following table shows the time limits in accord- 
ance with the latest British Admiralty practice; the 
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time under the water being that from leaving the sur- 
face to the beginning of the ascent : — 

Table No. 17. — Diving Data. 



Depth in 
feet. 



to 36 
36 to 42 

42 to 48 
48 to 54 



54 to 60 



Time under water. 



at 



No limit 

f Up to 3 hours 

\ Over 3 hours 

Up to 1 hour 

1 to 3 hours 

Over 3 hours 

' Up to % hour 
%, to \% hour 
lj£ to 3 hours 
Over 3 hours 
Up to 20 minutes 
20 to 45 minutes 
# to 1 # hour 
\% to % hours 
Over 3 hours 



Stoppages in 

minutes at 

different depths. 



Total time 

for ascent 

in minutes. 





1 



to 1 
to 1# 

6 

IK 

n# 

2 

7 
12 
22 

2 

7 
12 
22 
32 



When preparing to ascend the diver must tighten 
up the air valve in his helmet to increase his buoyancy ; 
but if the valve is closed too much to allow the excess 
of air to escape, his ascent will at first be gradual, but 
as the pressure of the water reduces, the air in the 
dress expands, making it so stiff that he cannot move 
bis arms to reach the valve, and he is blown up, with 
ever-increasing velocity, to the surface. While ascend- 
ing he should exercise his muscles freely during the 
period of waiting at each stopping place, so as to in- 
crease the circulation, and consequently the rate of de- 
saturation. 

1 During the progress of the works the location of 
the sea outfall will be clearly indicated by temporary 
structures visible by day and lighted by night; but 
when completed its position must be marked in a per- 
manent manner. The extreme end of the outfall 
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should be indicated by a can buoy similar to that shown 
in Fig. 33, made by Messrs. Brown, Lenox, and Co. 
(Limited), Milwall, London, E., which costs about £75, 
including a 20cwt. sinker and 10 fathoms of chain, and 
is approved for the purpose by the Board of Trade. 
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FIG. 33 
Can Buoy for Marking Outfall Sewer. 



It is not desirable to fasten the chain to any part of the 
outfall instead of using a sinker, because at low water 
the slack of the chain may become entangled, which 
by preventing the buoy from rising with the tide, will 
lead to damage; but a special pile may be 
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driven for the purpose of securing the buoy, at such a 
distance from the outlet that the chain will not foul it. 
The buoy should be painted with alternate vertical 
stripes of yellow and green, and lettered " Sewer Out- 
fall " in white letters 12in. deep. 

It must be remembered that it is necessary for the 
plans and sections of outfall sewers and other obstruc- 
tions proposed to be placed in tidal waters to be sub- 
mitted to the Harbour and Fisheries Department of 
the Board of Trade for their approval, and no subse- 
quent alteration in the works may be made without 
their consent being first obtained. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
The Discharge of Sea Outfall Sewers. 

The head which governs the discharge of a sea out- 
fall pipe is measured from the surface of the sewage 
in the tank, sewer, or reservoir at the head of the out- 
fall to the level of the sea. As the sewage is run off 
the level of its surface is lowered, and at the same 
time the level of the sea is constantly varying as the 
tide rises and falls, so that the head is a variable factor, 
and consequently the rate of discharge varies. A curve 
of discharge may be plotted from calculations accord- 
ing to these varying conditions, but it is not necessary ; 
and all requirements will be met if the discharges under 
certain stated conditions are ascertained. The most 
important condition, because it is the worst, is that 
when the level of the sea is at high water of equinoctial 
spring tides and the reservoir is practically empty. 

Sea water has a specific gravity of 1*027, and is 
usually taken as weighing 64'141b. per cubic foot, while 
sewage may be taken as weighing 62'451b. per cubic 
foot, which is the weight of fresh water at its maximum 
density. Now the ratio of weight between sewage and 
sea water is as 1 to 1*027, so that a column of sea 
water 12in. in height requires a column of fresh water 
12*324, or say 12£in. , to balance it ; therefore, in order 
to ascertain the effective head producing discharge it 
will be necessary to add on £in. for every foot in depth 
of the sea water over the centre of the outlet. 

The sea outfall should be of such diameter that the 
contents of the reservoir can be emptied in the specified 
time — say, three hours — while the pumps are working to 
their greatest power in pouring sewage into the reser- 
voir during the whole of the period ; so that when the 
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valves are closed the reservoir will be empty, and its 
entire capacity available for storage until the valves are 
again opened. 

To take a concrete example, assume that the reser- 
voir and outfall are constructed as shown in Fig. 34, 
and that it is required to know the diameter of outfall 
pipe when the reservoir holds 1,000,000 gallons and 
the whole of the pumps together, including any that 
may be laid down to cope with any increase of the 
population in the future, can deliver 600,000 gallons 
per hour. When the reservoir is full the top water 
level will be 43*00 O.D., but in order to have a mar- 
gin for contingencies and to allow for the loss in head 
due to entry of sewage into the pipe, for friction in 
passing around bends, and for a slight reduction in 
discharging capacity of the pipe by reason of incrusta- 
tion, it will be desirable to take the reservoir as full, 
but assume that the sewage is at the level 31*00. The 
head of water in the sea measured above the centre of 
the pipe will be 21ft., so that 21 x£, or 7in. — say, 
0*58ft. — must be added to the height of high water, 
thus reducing the effective head from 31*00 — 10*00= 
21*00 to 20*42ft. The quantity to be discharged will be 

1,000,000 + (3 X 600,000) QT , ,, T n « 

— la -y — ; — = 933,333 gallons per hour= 

15,555 gallons per minute, or, taking 6*23 gallons 

equal to 1 cubic foot, the quantity equals 2,497 cubic 

feet per min. Assume the required diameter to be 

30in., then, by Hawksley's formula, the head necessary 

. , t .. Gals, pe- min. 2 15,555* 

to produce velocity = 215xdiame ? er in inches4 =2i5^30? 

= l*389ft., and the head to overcome friction = 
Gals, per min. 2 x Length in yards 15,555 2 X 2042 
240 x diameter in inches 5 ~~ 240 x 30 5 

= 84*719. Then 1*389 + 84*719 = 80*108— say, 86*llft. ; 
but the actual head is 20*42ft., and the flow varies ap- 
proximately as the square root of the head, so that the 

V2042 
— — = 7574*8 — say 

7,575 gallons. But a flow of 15,555 gallons per minute 
is required, and as it varies approximately as the fifth 
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power of the diamete r, the requisite diameter will be 
about \J W *,A 5 ' 555 = 34-64 inches. 

Now assume a diameter of 40in., and repeat the 

calculations. Then head necessary to produce velocity 

15 555 s 
= 235 x 40 4 = Q*Q44ft* > anc * head to overcome friction = 

^StoxS** i=s2Q ' 1Q4ft Then 0044 + 20*104 = 20-148, 
say 20' 15ft., and t he true flow will therefore be about 

V 20*42 * 

2g^g = 15,659 gallons, and the requisite 

£ / 40 s x 15,555 TO nA . , 
diameter about \/ — 15659 — = 39#94 inches. 

When, therefore, a 30in. diameter pipe is assumed, 
a diameter of 34*64in. is shown to be required, and 
when 40in. is assumed 39*94in. is indicated. 

Let a = difference between the two assumed dia- 
meters. 
b = increase found over lower diameter. 
c = decrease found under greater diameter. 
d = lower assumed diameter. 

Then true diameter = </ + ~=30 + *° x 4 ?* = 

b+ c 4*64 + 0*06 

46*4 
30+^^ = 39-872, or, say, 40 in,, which equals the 

required diameter, 

A simpler way of arriving at the size would be to 
calculate it by Santo Crimp's formula for sewer dis- 
charge^ namely, velocity in feet per second = 

124 ^/R 2 y/S f where R equals hydraulic mean depth in 
feet, and S = the ratio of fall to length; the fall being 
taken as the difference in level between the sewage and 
the sea after allowance has been made for the differing 
densities. In this case the fall is 20'42ft. in a length 
of 6,126ft., which gives a gradient of 1 in 300. The 

hydraulic mean depth equals ■* ; the required dis- 
charge, 2,497 cubic feet per min., equals the area, 

(Jo. 
~~ 4~) multiplied by the velocity, therefore the velocity 
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in feet per second = -— - x ^?- = JZ , and the 
r *d* 60 15irrf a 

formula then becomes 



2497 = m V * „ n/1 



15tt^ V4 a >/300 

or*' x »x/^"= » Jdb = 2497 * V T6 x ^ 
x >/a >/* -124x15x314159 

or 8 X ^ d = log 2497 + ft x log 16) + Q x log 

300) - log 124 - log 15 - log 3-14159 ; 

or log</= \ (3-397419 + 0401373 + 1 '238561 - 2 093422- 
1176091 - 0-497150) = \ (1 270690) = 0476509. 
/. d = 29958 feet = 35-9496, say 36 inches. 

As it happens, this could have been obtained direct 
from the tables where the discharge of a 36in. pipe at 
a gradient of 1 in 300=2,506 cubic feet per minute, as 
against 2,497 cubic feet required, but the above shows 
the method of working when the figures in the tables 
do not agree with those relating to the particular case 
in hand. 

This result differs somewhat from the one pre- 
viously obtained, but there remains a third method, 
which we can now make trial of — namely, Saph and 
Schoder's formula for the discharge of water mains, 
V=174 3 VR* xS* 54 . Substituting values similar to those 
taken previously, this formula can be written 

2497 .= 174x:^iLx 1 ~ 



15jrrf" V~4^ 300 



.54 



or d* x V^ 2 = V* = 2497 x V 16 X 300" 
v v 174 x 15 x 3-14159 

or log d = i (3*397419 + 0401373 + (-54 x 2477121)- 
2-240549 - 1176091 — 0497150) 

= | (1-222647) =r 0458493 
.\ d = 2874 feet = 34*488 say 34J4 inches. 

By Neville's general formula the velocity in feet per 
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second = 140 s/RS — 11 V~KS or > assuming a diameter 
of 37 inches, 



V = »0x x /_37 x ^ -ll xV 



37 



12 x 4 3C0 V 12 x 4 x 300 



= 140 A / 37 - 11 A 3 / 
V 14400 V 



37 



14^00 V 14400 

= 709660 - 1*50656 
= 5*59 feet per second. 

Discharge = area x velocity ; therefore, the dis- 
charge in cubic feet per minute 

= 5-59 x 60 x Z1 ^ 59 * 3?a = 2504 compared with 

2,497 c,f.m. required, showing that if this formula is 
used the pipe should be 37in. diameter. 

The four formulae, therefore, give different results, 
as follows : — 

Hawksley = 40in. 

Neville = 37jn. 

Santo Crimp = 36in. 

Saph and Schoder = 34Jin. 

The circumstances of the case would probably be 
met by constructing the outfall 36in. in diameter. 

It is very rarely desirable to fix a flap-valve at the 
end of a sea outfall pipe, as it forms a serious ob- 
struction to the flow of the sewage, amounting, in one 
case the writer investigated, to a loss of eight-ninths 
of the available head ; the head was exceptionally 
small, and the flap valve practically absorbed it all. 
The only advantage in using a flap valve occurs when 
the pipe is directly connected with a tank sewer below 
the level of high water, in which case, if the sea water 
were allowed to enter, it would not only occupy space 
required for storing sewage, but it would act on the 
sewage and speedily start decomposition, with the con-, 
sequent emission of objectionable odours. If there is 
any probability of sand drifting over the mouth of the 
outfall pipe, the latter will keep free much better if 
there is no valve. Schemes have been suggested in 
which it was proposed to utilise a flap valve on the 
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outlet so as to render the discharge of the sewage 
automatic. That is to say, the sewage was proposed 
to be collected in a reservoir at the head of, and 
directly connected to, the outfall pipe, at the outlet end 
of which a flap valve was to be fixed. During high 
water the mouth of the outfall would be closed, so that 
sewage would collect in the pipes, and in the reservoir 
beyond ; then when the tide had fallen such a distance 
that its level was below the level of the sewage, the 
flap valve would open, and the sewage flow out until 
the tide rose and closed the valve. There are several 
objections to this arrangement. First of all, a flap 
valve under such conditions would not remain water- 
tight, unless it were attended to almost every day, 
which is, of course, impracticable when the outlet is 
below water. As the valve would open when the sea 
fell to a certain level and remain open during the time 
it was below that level, the period of discharge would 
vary from, say, two hours at neap tides to about four 
hours at springs ; and if the two hours were sufficient, 
the four hours would be unnecessary. Then the sewage 
would not only be running out and hanging about 
during dead water at low tide, but before that time it 
would be carried in one direction, and after that time 
in the other direction ; so that it would be spread out in 
all quarters around the outfall, instead of being car- 
ried direct out to sea beyond chance of return, as 
would be the case in a well-designed scheme. 

When opening the valve in the reservoir, or other 
chamber, to allow the sewage to flow through the out- 
fall pipe, care should be taken to open it at a slow rate 
so as to prevent damage by concussion when the 
escaping sewage meets the sea water standing in the 
lower portion of the pipes. When there is consider- 
able difference of level between the reservoir and the 
sea, and the valve is opened somewhat quickly, the 
sewage as it enters the sea will create a "water-spout," 
which may reach to a considerable height, and which 
draws undesirable attention to the fact that the sewage 
is then being turned into the sea. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Trigonometrical Surveying. 

In the surveying work necessary to fix the positions 
of the various stations, and of the float, a few elemen- 
tary trigonometrical problems are involved which can 
be advantageously explained by taking practical 
examples. 

Having selected the main station A, as shown in 
Fig. 35, and measured the length of any line A B on 
a convenient piece of level ground, the next step will 
be to fix its position upon the plan. Two prominent 
landmarks, C and D, such as church steeples, flag- 
staffs, etc., the positions of which are shown upon the 
ordnance map, are selected and the angles read from 
each of the stations A and B. Assume the line A B 
measures 117ft., and the angular measurements read- 
ing from zero on that line are, from A to point C, 29° 
23' and to point D 88° 43', and from B to point C 212° 
43', and to point D 272° 18' 30". The actual readings 
can be noted, and then the arrangement of the lines 
and angles sketched out as shown in Fig. 35, from 
which it will be necessary to find the lengths AC and 
AD. As the three angles of a triangle equal 180°, the 
angle B C A = 1800-147° 17'- 29° 23' = 3° 20', the 
angle B D A = 180° -87° 41' 30" -88° 43' = 3° 35' 
30". In any triangle the sides are proportionate to the 
sines of the opposite angles, and vice versa ; therefore, 
A B : A C : : sin B C A : sin A B C, 
or sin B C A : A B : : sin ABC : A C, 
A c _ A B sin A B C _ 117 x sin 147° 17' 
sinBCA ~ sin3°20 / 

or log A C = log 117 + L sin 147° 17' -L sin 3° 20'. 
The sine of an angle is equal to the sine of its sup- 
plement, so that sin 147° 17' = sin 32° 43', whence 
log A C = 20681859 + 97327837 -8*7645111 
= 30364585 
Therefore A C = 1087*6 feet. 
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Similarly sin B D A : A B :: sin A B D : A D 
^ r . _ A B sin A B D 117 x sin 87° 41' 30" 

therefore A D = sin B D A = sin y> & 30" 

whence log A D=log 117+L sin 87° 41' 30"- L sin 3° 35' 30" 

=20681859 + 9-99964745-8 79688775 
=32709456 

Therefore A D = 1866 15 feet 

The length of two of the sides and all three angles 
of each of the two triangles A C B and A D B are 
now known, so that the triangles can be drawn upon 
the base A B by setting off the sides at the known 
angles, and the draughtsmanship can be checked by 
measuring the other known side of each triangle. The 
points C and D will then represent the positions of 
the two landmarks to which the observations were 
taken, and if the triangles are drawn upon a piece of 
tracing paper, and then superimposed upon the 
ordnance map so that the points C and D correspond 
with the landmarks, the points A and B can be pricked 
through on to the map, and the base line A B drawn in 
its correct position. 

If it is desired to draw the base line on the map 
direct from the two known points, it will be necessary 
to ascertain the magnitude of the angle ADC. Now, 
in any triangle the tangent of half the difference of 
two angles is to the tangent of half their sum as the 
difference of the two opposite sides is to their sum ; 
that is * 

Tan £ (A CD-ADC): tan£(ACD + A DC): : 
AD — AC : A D + A C 
but AbD + ADC = 180°-CAD = 120° 40', 
therefore, tan \ (A C D-A D C) : tan \ (120° 40') : : 
(186615 - 10876) : (186615 + 1087*6), 

therefore, tan * (A C D - A D C) = 778 ' 55 g^f ** 

or L tan \ (A C D - A D C) = log 778*55 + L tan 60° 20' 
- log 2953-75. 
= 2-8912865 + 10*2444154 - 34703738. 
= 96653281 . • . \ (A C D-A D C) = 24° 49' 53" 
. • . A C D - A D C = 490 39' 46". Then algebraically 
ADC = (ACD 4 ADC) - (ACD - ADC ) 

m . m ADC = 120°4(X-49°39M6" = 71* ff 14" = Z50 ^ ?% 

ACD = 180°-35O 30' 7" -59° 20' = 85° 9' 53". 
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Now join up points C and D on the plan, and from 
point D set off the line D A, making an angle of 
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Fig. 35. — Arrangement of Lines and Angles Showing Theodolite 

Readings and Dimensions. 

35° 30' 7" with C D, and having a length of 186615ft., 
and from point C set off the angle A C D equal to 
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85° 9' 53". Then the line A C should measure 10876ft. 
long, and meet the line A D at the point A, making an 
angle of 59° 20'. From point A draw a line A B, 
117ft. long, making an angle of 29° 23' with the line 
A C ; join B C, then the angle ABC should measure 
147° 17', and the angle B C A 3° 20'. If the lines and 
angles are accurately drawn, which can be proved by 
checking as indicated, the line A B will represent the 
base line in its correct position on the plan. 

The positions of the other stations can be calcu- 
lated from the readings of the angles taken from such 
stations. Take stations E, F, G, and H as shown in 
Fig. 36, the angles which are observed being marked 
with an arc. 

It will be observed that two of the angles of each 
triangle are recorded, so that the third is always 
known. The full lines represent those sides, the lengths 
of which are calculated, so that the dimensions of two 
sides and the three angles of each triangle are known. 
Starting with station E, 

Sin A E D : A D : : sin D A E : D E 

nT? _ ADsinDAE 

• - ut — sin AID 

or log DE = log AD + L sin DAE-L sin A E D. 

From station F, E and G are visible, but the land- 
mark D cannot be seen ; therefore, as the latter can be 
seen from G, it will be necessary to fix the position of 
G first. Then, 

sin E G D : D E : : sin E D G : E G, 
_ _ D E sin E D G 
or EG= sin EG D 

Now, sin E F G : E G : : sin F E G : F G 

tr r-~ E G sin F E G 
•'' * U ~ sinEFG 
thus allowing the position of F to be fixed, and then 
sin F H G : F G : : sin F G H : F H 
H _ F G sin F G H 

• • * H ~ sinFHG 

In triangles such as E F G and F G H all three 
angles can be directly read, so that any inaccuracy in 
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the readings is at once apparent. The station H and 
further stations along the coast being out of sight of 
landmark D, it will be as well to connect the survey 
up with another landmark K, which can be utilised in 
the forward work ; the line K H being equal to 
F H sin K F H 
sin F K H 

The distance between C and D in Fig. 35 is cal- 
culated in a similar manner, because sin A C D : A D : : 
sin C A D : C D, 

n AD sin CAD __ 186615 sin 59° 20' 

or^D- sin ACD — sin 3509/53" 

or log CD = log 186615 + L sin 59° 20' -L sin 

85° 9' 53" 
= 3-2709456 + 99345738 - 9*9984516 
= 3-2070678. • . C D = 161090ft. 

The distance between any two positions of the float 
can be obtained by calculation in a similar way to that 
in which the length C D was obtained, but this is a 
lengthy process, and is not necessary in practical work. 
It is desirable, of course, that the positions of all the 
stations be fixed with the greatest accuracy and plotted 
on the map, then the position of the float can be 
located with sufficient correctness, if the lines of sight 
obtained from the angles read with the theodolites are 
plotted, and their point of intersection marked on the 
plan. The distance between any two positions of the 
float can be scaled from the plan. 

The reason why close measurement is unnecessary 
in connection with the positions of the float is that it 
represents a single point, whereas the sewage escaping 
with considerable velocity from the outfall sewer 
spreads itself over a wide expanse of sea in front of the 
outlet, and thus has a tangible area. The velocity of 
any current is greatest in the centre, and reduces as 
the distance from the centre increases, until the edges 
of the current are lost in comparative still water; so 
that observations taken of the course of one particle, 
such as the float represents, only approximately indi- 
cate the travel of the sewage through the sea. Another 
point to bear in mind is that the dilution of the sewage 
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in the sea is so great that it is generally only by reason 
of the unbroken faecal, or other matter, that it can 
be traced for any considerable distance beyond the 
outfall. It is unlikely that such matters would reach 
the outlet, except in a very finely divided state, when 
they would be rapidly acted upon by the sea water, 
which is a strong oxidising agent. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Hydrographical Surveying. 

Hydrographical surveying is that branch of survey- 
ing which deals with the complete preparation of charts, 
the survey of coast lines, currents, soundings, etc., and 
it is applied in connection with the sewerage of sea coast 
towns when it is necessary to determine the course of 
the currents, or a float, by observations taken from a 
boat to fixed points on shore, the boat closely following 
the float. It has already been pointed out that it is 
preferable to take the observations from the shore rather 
than the boat, but circumstances may arise which render 
it necessary to adopt the latter course. 

In the simplest case the position of the boat may be 
found by taking the compass bearings of two known 
objects on shore. For example, A and B in Fig. 37 
may represent the positions of two prominent objects 
whose position is marked upon an ordnance map of the 
neighbourhood, or they may be flagstaffs specially set 
up and noted on the map ; and let C represent the boat 
from which the bearings of A and B are taken by a pris- 
matic compass, which is marked from to 360°. Let 
the magnetic variation be N. 15° W., and the observed 
bearings A 290, B 320, then the position stands as in 
Fig. 38, or, correcting for magnetic variation, as in 
Fig. 39, from which it will, be seen that the true bearing 
of C from A will be 275-180 = 950 East of North, or 
5° below the horizontal, and the true bearing of C from 
B will be 305 - 180 = 125° East of North, or 35° below 
the horizontal. These directions being plotted will give 
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the position of C by their intersection. Fig. 40 shows 
the prismatic compass in plan and section. It consists 
practically of an ordinary compass box with a prism 
and sight-hole at one side, and a corresponding sight- 
yane on the opposite side. When being used it is held 
horizontally in the left hand with the prism turned up 
in the position shown, and the sight-vane raised. When 
looking through the sight-hole the face of the compass- 
card can be seen by reflection from the back of the 




Fig. 37. — Position of Boat found by Compass Bearings. 
Fig. 38— Reduction of Bearings to Magnetic North. 
Fig. 39. — Reduction of Bearings to True North. 



prism, and at the same time the direction of any required 
point may be sighted with the wire in the opposite 
sight vane, so that the bearing of the line between the 
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boat and the required point may be read. If necessary, 
the compass-card may be steadied by pressing the stop 
at the base of the sight vane. In recording the bear- 
ings allowance must in all cases be made for the 
magnetic pole. The magnetic variation for the year 
1910 was about 15£° West of North, and it is moving 
nearer to true North at the rate of about seven minutes 
per annum. 

There are three of Euclid's propositions that bear 
very closely upon the problems involved in locating the 
position of a floating object with regard to the coast, 
by observations taken from the object. They are Euclid 
I. (32), " The three interior angles of every triangle 
are together equal to two right angles"; Euclid III. 
(20), " The angle at the centre of a circle is double that 
of the angle at the circumference upon the same base — 
that is, upon the same part of the circumference, ' ' or 
in other words, on a given chord the angle subtended 
by it at the centre of the circle is double the angle sub- 
tended by it at the circumference; and Euclid III. (21), 
" The angles in the same segment of a circle are equal 
to one another.' ' 

Having regard to this last proposition (Euclid III., 
21), it will be observed that in the case of Fig. 37 it 
would not have been possible to locate the point C by 
reading the angle A C B alone, as such point might be 
anywhere on the circumference of a circle of which A B 
was the chord. The usual and more accurate method 
of determining the position of a floating object from the 
object itself, or from a boat alongside, is by taking 
angles with a sextant, or box-sextant, between three 
fixed points on shore in two operations. Let ABC, 
Fig. 41, be the three fixed points on shore, the positions 
of which are measured and recorded upon an ordnance 
map, or checked if they are already there. Let D be 
the floating object, the position of which is required to 
be located, and let the observed angles from the object 
be A D B 30° and B D C 45°. Then on the map join 
A B and B C, from A and B set off angles = 90 - 30 = 60°, 
and they will intersect at point E, which will be the 
centre of a circle, which must be drawn, with radius 
E A. The circle will pass through A B, and the point 
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D will be somewhere on its circumference. Then 
from B and C set off angles=90-45 = 45O, which will 
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Fig, 40. — Section and Plan of Prismatic Cosir 



intersect at point F, which will be the centre of a 
circle of radius F B, which will pass through points 
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B C, and point D will be somewhere on the circum- 
ference of this circle also ; therefore the intersection of 
the two circles at D fixes that point on the map. It 
will be observed that the three interior angles in the 
triangle ABE are together equal to two right angles 
(Euclid I., 32), therefore the angle A E B = 180-2x 
(90 -30) = 60°, so that the angle A E B is double the 
angle A D B (Euclid III., 20), and that as the angles 
subtending a given chord from any point of the cir- 
cumference are equal (Euclid III., 21), the point that 
is common to the two circumferences is the required 
point. When point D is inked in, the construction lines 
are rubbed out ready for plotting the observations from 
the next position. When the floating point is out of 




Fig. 41. — Geometrical Diagram for Locating Observation 

Point Afloat. 

range of A, a new fixed point will be required on shore 
beyond C, so that B, C, and the new point will be used 
together. Another approximate method which may 
sometimes be employed is to take a point on a piece of 
tracing paper and draw from it three lines of unlimited 
length, which shall form the two observed angles. If, 
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now, this piece of paper is moved about on top of the 
ordnance map until each of the three lines passes 
through the corresponding fixed points on shore, then 
the point from which the lines radiate will represent the 
position of the boat. 

The general appearance of a box-sextant is as shown 
in Fig. 42, and an enlarged diagrammatic plan of it is 
shown in Fig. 43. It is about Sin. in diameter, and is 
made with or without the telescope; it is used for 
measuring approximately the angle between any two 
lines by observing poles at their extremities from the 
point of intersection. In Fig. 43, A is the sight-hole, 
B is a fixed mirror having one-half silvered and the other 



Fig. 42.— Box-Sextant. 

half plain ; C is a mirror attached to the same pivot as 
the vernier arm D. The side of the case is open to 
admit rays of light from the observed objects. In 
making an observation of the angle formed by lines to 
two poles, one pole would be seen through the clear 
part of mirror B, and at the same time rays of light 
from the other pole would fall on to mirror C, which 
should be moved until the pole is reflected on the silvered 
part of mirror B, exactly in line, vertically, with the pole 
seen by direct vision, then the angle between the two 
poles would be indicated on the vernier. Take the case 
of a single pole, then the angle indicated should be zero, 
but whether it would actually be so depends upon cir- 
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cumstances which may be explained as follows : Sup- 
pose the pole to be fixed at E, which is extremely close, 
it will be found that the arrow on the vernier arm falls 
short of the zero of the scale owing to what may be 
called the width of the base line of the instrument. If 
the pole is placed farther off, as at F, the rays of light 
from the pole will take the course of the stroke-and-dot 
line, and the vernier arm will require to be shifted nearer 
the zero of the scale. After a distance of two chains 
between the pole and sextant is reached, the rays of 
light from the pole to B and C are so nearly parallel 
that the error is under one minute, and the instrument 
can be used under such conditions without difficulty 
occurring by reason of error. To adjust the box- 
sextant the smoked glass slide should be drawn over the 
eyepiece, and then, if the sun is sighted, it should 
appear as a perfect sphere when the vernier is at zero, 
in whatever position the sextant may be held. When 
reading the angle formed by the lines from two stations, 
the nearer station should be sighted through the plain 
glass, which may necessitate holding the instrument 
upside down. When the angle to be read between two 
stations exceeds 90°, an intermediate station should be 
fixed, and the angle taken in two parts, as in viewing 
large angles the mirror C is turned round to such an 
extent that its own reflection, and that of the image 
upon it, is viewed almost edgeways in the mirror B. 

It should be noted that the box-sextant only reads 
angles in the plane of the instrument, so that if one 
object sighted is lower than the other, the angle read 
will be the direct angle between them, and not the hori- 
zontal angle, as given by a theodolite. 

The same principles may be adopted for locating the 
position of an object in the water when the observa- 
tions have to be taken at some distance from it. To 
illustrate this, use may be made of an examination 
question in hydrographical surveying given at the 
Royal Naval College. Incidentally, it shows one 
method of recording the observations. The question 
was as follows : — 

" From Coastguard, Mound bore N. 77° W. (true) 
0-45 of a mile, and Mill bore, N. 88° E, 0*56 of a mile, 
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Fig. 43. — Diagram showing Principle of Box-Sextant. 
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the following stations were taken to fix a shoal on which 
the sea breaks too heavily to risk the boat near : — 

Mound 60° C.G. 47° Mill. 
- * 
Centre of shoal. 
Mound 55° C.G. 57° 30' Mill. 

Centre of shoal. 
Project the positions on a scale of 5in. =a mile, giving 




Fig. 44. — Method of Locating Point in Water when Observa- 
tions HAVE TO BE TAKEN BEYOND IT. 

the centre of the shoal.' ' It should be noted that the 
sign <j> signifies stations in one line or "in transit,' ' 
and C G indicates coastguard station. The order of 
lettering in Fig. 44 shows the order of working. 

The base lines A B and A C are set out from the 
lengths and directions given; then, when the boat at 
D is " in transit " with the centre of the shoal and the 
coastguard station, the angle formed at D bv lines 
from that point to B and A is 60°, and the angle formed 
by lines to A and C is 47°. If angles of 90° -60° are 
set up at A and B, their intersection at E will, as has 
already been explained, give the centre of a circle 
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which will pass through points A, B, and D. Similarly, 
by setting up angles of 90° -47° at A and C, a circle 
is found which will pass through A C and D. The 
intersection of these circles gives the position of the boat 
D, and it is known that the shoal is situated somewhere 
in the straight line from D to A. The boat was then 
moved to G, so as to be " in transit " with the centre 
of the shoal and the mound, and the angle BGA was 
found to be 55°, and the angle A G C 57° 30'. By a 
similar construction to that just described, the inter- 
section of the circles will give the position of G, and 
as the shoal is situated somewhere in the line G B and 
also in the line A D, the intersection of these two lines 
at K will give its exact position. 
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Aberdeen Sea Outfall, 79 
Admiralty, Diving Regulations of, 98 
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Centrifugal Force, Effect on Tides of, 2, 6 
Centripetal Force, Effect on Tides of, 2, 6 

Variations in Intensity of, 3 

Charts, Datum for Soundings on, 17 

Main Currents Shown on, 32 
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Compass, Magnetic Variation, 118 

Marine, 25 
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Concentration of Storm Water in Sewers, 53 
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Datum Levels for Tides, 16 

Declination of Sun and Moon, 7 

Decompression after Diving, 98 

Density of Sea Water, 30 

Derivative Waves, 4 

Design of Schemes, Conditions governing, 1 

Diffusion of Sewage in Sea, 30, 38, 1 14 

Discharge from Sea Outfalls, Calculations for, 102 

Precautions necessary for, 108 

Time of, 38 

Disposal of Sewage by Diffusion, 30, 38 

dependent on time of Discharge, 38 

Diurnal Inequality of Tides, 8 
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 Instruction in, 95 
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 Equipment, 96 
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Diving Equipment, Weight of, 96 
Dublin, Datum for Tides at, 17 

Earth, Distance from Moon, 2 

Sun, 2 



Orbit around Sun of, 2 
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Time and Speed of Revolution of, 2 
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Lloyd -Da vies, Investigations by, 53, 60 
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London, Datum for Port of, 16 
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EARTHWORK TABLES* Showing the Contents in Cubic Yards 
of Embankments, Cuttings, &c, of Heights or Depths up to an average 
of 80 feet. By Joseph Bkoadbent, C.E., and Francis Campin, C.K. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 5s. 

EARTHWORK TABLES, HANDY GENERAL. Giving 

the Contents in Cubic Yards of Centre and Slopes of Cuttings and 
Embankments from 3 inches to 80 feet in Depth or Height, for use with 
either 66 feet Chain or 100 feet Chain. By J. H. Watson Buck, 
M.InstC.E. On a Sheet mounted in cloth case 35. 6d. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT* Its Production and Use. By J. W. Urquhart. 
Crown 8vo, cloth is. 6d. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. A Handbook for Working 
Electrical Engineers. By J. W. Urquhart. Crown 8vo, cloth 5s. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. A Prac- 

tical Handbook, including Particulars of the Cost of Plant and Working. 

By J. H. Knight. Crown 8vo, wrapper is. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING* By Alan A. Campbell Swinton, 
M.InstC.E., M.I. E.E. Crown 8vo, cloth is. 6d. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND HEATING. A POCKET- 

BOOK* Comprising useful Formulae, Tables, Data, and Particulars 
of Apparatus and Appliances for the Use of Central Station Engineers, 
Contractors, and Engineers-in- Charge. By Sydney F. Walker, R.N., 
M.I.E.E., M.I.M.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., Etc. F'cap 8vo, 448 pp., 270 
Diagrams, and 240 Tables Net 7s. 6d. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS: THEIR ACTION, CONTROL, 

AND APPLICATION. By Francis B. Crocker, E.M., Ph.D., 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, Columbia University ; Past Pres. 
A.I.E.E. ; Mem. British Inst. E.E. ; and MORTON Arendt, E.E., 
Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, Columbia University ; 
Mem. A. I. E.E. 297 pages, with 158 Illustrations. Medium 8vo., cloth. 

[Just published. Net 10s. 6d. 

ELECTRIC POWER CONDUCTORS- By Wm. A. Del Mar, 

A.C.G I., Assoc. Mem. A.I.E.E., Assoc. I. E.E. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
33° pages, with numerous illustrations. Net 9s. 

Materials and Gauges — Testing Wire and Cable — Electrical Properties — Installa- 
tion — Insulation and Insulated Conductors — Depreciation and Deterioration — 
Determination of Size for given Voltage Drop and Power Loss — Third Rail Circuits 
— Determination of Size for given Stress in Spans— Rail Bonds — Specifications — 
Tables of Inductance, Reactance, and Capacity, &c. 

ELECTRIC POWER CONDUCTORS :— CONDUCTORS 

FOR ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION, their Materials and Manufac- 
ture. The Calculation of Circuits, Pole-line Construction, Under- 
ground Working, and other Uses. By F. A. C. Perrine, A.M., D.Sc, 
Mem.Am.Inst.E.E. Second Edition, Revised. Medium 8vo, 300 pp., 

fully illustrated Net 15s. 

ELECTRIC SHIP-LIGHTING. A Handbook on the Practical 
Fitting and Running of Ship's Electrical Plant. By J. W. Urquhart. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 365 pages, with 90 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth \ Just published. 7s. 6d. 

ELECTRIC WIRING, DIAGRAMS AND SWITCH- 
BOARDS. By Newton Harrison, E.E., Instructor of. Electrical 
Engineering in the Newark Technical School. Crown 8vo, cloth Net 5s. 
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ELECTRIC WIRING, kz— continued. 

The Beginning of Wiring— Calculating the Size of Wire — A Simple Electric Light 
Circuit Calculated — Estimating the Mains, Feeders, and Branches — Using the Bridge 
for Testing — The Insulation Resistance — Wiring for Motors — Wiring with Cleats, 
Moulding and Conduit — Laying-out a Conduit System— Power Required for Lamps- 
Lighting of a Room — Switchboards and their Purpose — Switchboards Designed for 
Shunt and Compound-Wound Dynamos — Panel Switchboards, Street Railway Switch- 
boards, Lightning Arresters— The Ground Detector — Locating Grounds— Alternating 
Current Circuits — The Power Factor in Circuits — Calculation of Sizes of Wire for 
Single, Two and Three phase Circuits. 

ELECTRICAL AND MAGNETIC CALCULATIONS. 

For the use of Electrical Engineers and Artisans, Teachers, Students, 
and all others interested in the Theory and Application of Electricity and 
Magnetism. By A. A. Atkinson, M.S., Professor of Physics and 
Electricity in Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Crown 8vo, cloth Net g s 

ELECTRICAL CALCULATIONS (ELEMENTARY), a. 

Manual of Simple Engineering Mathematics, covering the whole field 
of Direct Current Calculations, the Basis of Alternating Current 
Mathematics, Networks and Typical Cases of Circuits, with Appendices 
on Special Subjects. By T. O'CONOR Sloane, A.M., E.M., Ph.D., 
Author of "The Standard Electrical Dictionary/' Large Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 314 pp. with Diagrams Net 9s. 

ELECTRICAL DICTIONARY. A Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Words and Terms used in the Practice of Electrical Engineering. 
By T. O'CONOR Sloane, A.M., E.M., Ph.D. Fourth Edition, with 
Appendix. 690 pages and nearly 400 Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, 
cio in ... ..« «■• . •• ••• ••• ••• ••• a\ ei jo* ofl* 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. A First-Year's Course for 
Students. By Tyson Sewell, A.M.I.E.E., Lecturer and Demonstrator 
in Electrical Engineering at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, London. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, with Additions. Large Crown 8vo, cloth. 

462 pp., with 278 Illustrations Net 5s. 

Ohm's Law— Units Employed in Electrical Engineering — Series and Parallel 
Circuits — Current Density an». Potential Drop in the Circuit — The Heating Effect 
of the Electric Current — The Magnetic Effect of an Electric Currhnt — The 
Magnetisation of Iron — Electro Chemistry — Primary Batteries— Accumulators — 
Indicating Instruments — Ammeters, Voltmeters, Ohmmeters — Electricity Supply 
Meters— Measuring Instruments, and the Measurement of Electrical Resistance — 
Measurement of Potential Difference, Capacity, Current Strength, and Perme- 
ability — Arc Lamps — Incandescent Lamps — Manufacture and Installation — Photo- 
mktry— The Continuous Current Dynamo — Direct Current Motors — Alternating 
Currents — Transformers, Alternators, Synchronous Motors— Polyphase Working — 
Appendix I., The Three Wire System— Appendix II., Questions and Answers. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING (ELEMENTARY). In 

Theory and Practice. A Class Book for Junior and Senior Students and 
Working Electricians. By J. H. ALEXANDER. With nearly 200 illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth Net 3s. 6d. 

Fundamental Principles — Electrical Currents — Solenoid Coils, Galvanometers. 
Volt-Meters — Measuring Instruments — Alternating Currents — Dynamo Electric 
Machines — Continuous Current Dynamos— Induction, Static Transformers, Converters- 
Motors — Primary and Storage Cells —Arc Lamps — Incandescent Lamps — Switches 
Fuses etc. — Conductors and Cables — Electrical Energy Meters — Specifications — 
Generation and Transmission of Electrical Energy— Generating Stations. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, GENERAL LECTURES 

ON. By C. Proteus Steinmetz, A.M., Ph.D. Third edition, com- 
piled and edited by J. Leroy Hayden. 284 pages, with Diagrams. 
Medium 8vo, cloth Nets*. 6d. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. See Alternating Currents. 
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ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. A 

Manual for the Design of Electrical Circuits. By Arthur Vaughan 
Abbott, C.E., Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
etc. Fifth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, with numerous Tables, 
Plates, and other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 700 pages. Strongly bound 
in cloth [Just Published. Net 21s. 

ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY-THREE 

PHASE TRANSMISSION. A Practical Treatise on the Economic 
Conditions governing the Transmission of Electric Energy by Under- 
ground and Overhead Conductors. By William Brew, M.I.E.E., Late 
Chief Expert Assistant, Dublin Corporation Electricity Supply. 186 pp., 
with 83 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth [Just Published. Net 7s. 6d. 

ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED TO MINING- By Arnold 

Lupton, M.InstC.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E, late Professor of Coal 
Mining at the Yorkshire College, Victoria University ; G. D. A spin ALL 
Parr, M.I.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E., Head of the Electrical Engineering 
Department, Yorkshire College, Victoria University ; and Herbert 
Perkin, M.I.M.E., Assistant Lecturer in the Mining Department of the 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 300 pp., with about 170 illustrations. Net 12s. 

Introductory — Dynamic Electricity — Driving of the Dynamo — The Steam Turbine- 
Distribution or Electrical Energy — Starting and Stopping Electrical Generators and 
Motors — Electric Cables — Central Electrical Plants — Electricity Applied to 
Pumping and Hauling — Electricity Applied to Coal Cutting — Typical Electric Plants 
recently Erected — Electric Lighting by Arc and Glow Lamps— Miscellaneous Applica- 
tions of Electricity— Electricity as Compared with other Modes of Transmitting 
Power — Dangers of Electricity 

ELECTRICITY IN FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS : 

ITS COST AND CONVENIENCE. A Handybook for Power 
Producers and Power Users. By A. P. Haslam, M.I.E.E. 328 pp., with 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth Net 7s. 6d. 

The Electric Motor and Its Accessories — The Direct Current Motor — The 
Alternating Current Motor— The Starting and Speed Regulation of Electric 
Motors — The Rating and Efficiency of Electric Motors — The Provision of Electric 
Energy— The Cost of Energy as Affected by Conditions of Working — The Question 
for the Small Power User — Independent Generating Plants — Oil and Gas Engine 
Plants— Independent Generating Plants— Steam Plants— Power Station Tariffs— The 
Applications of Electric Power— The Use of Electric Power in Textile Factories — 
Electric Power in Printing Works— The Use of Electric Power in Engineering 
Workshops— Miscellaneous Applications of Electric Power — The Installation of 
Electric Motors — The Lighting of Industrial Establishments. 

ELECTRICITY- A STUDENT'S TEXTBOOK. By H. M. 

Noad, F.R.S. 650 pp., 470 illustrations. Crown 8vo 95. 

ELECTRICITY, POWER TRANSMITTED BY, AND 

APPLIED BY THE ELECTRIC MOTOR, including Electric Railway 
Construction. By Philip Atkinson, A. M., Ph.D., author of " Elements 
of Static Electricity." Fourth Edition, Enlarged, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
224 pp., with over 90 illustrations Net os. 

ELECTROPLATING AND ELECTROREFINING OF 

METALS. Being a new edition of Alexander Watt's "Electro-De- 
position." Revised and Largely Re-written by Arnold Philip, 
Assoc. R.S.M., B.Sc, A.I.E.E., F.I.C., Principal Assistant to the 
Admiralty Chemist, formerly Chief Chemist to the Engineering Depart- 
ments of the India Office. Second Edition, Revised. 700 pp., with nu- 
merous Illustrations, Large Cr. 8vo, cloth [Just Published. Net 12s. 6d. 
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ENGINEERING DRAWING- A WORKMAN'S 

MANUAL. By John Maxton, Instructor in Engineering Drawing, 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich. Eighth Edition. 300 Plates and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth 35. 6d. 

ENGINEERING ESTIMATES, COSTS, & ACCOUNTS. 

A Guide to Commercial Engineering. With numerous examples of 
Estimates and Costs of Millwright Work, Miscellaneous Productions, 
Steam Engines and Steam Boilers ; and a Section on the Preparation of 
Costs Accounts. By A General Manager. Third Edition. Revised 
and Corrected. 276 pages. 8vo, cloth [Just Published, Net 7s. 6d. 

ENGINEERING PROGRESS (1863-6). By Wm. Humber, 

A.M. Inst. C.E. Complete in Four Vols. Containing 148 Double Plates, 
with Portraits and Copious Descriptive Letterpress. Imperial 4*0, halt 
morocco. Price, complete, £12 12s. ; or each volume sold separately at 
£3 35. per Volume. Descriptive List of Contents on application. 

ENGINEER'S AND MILLWRIGHTS ASSISTANT, A 

Collection of Useful Tables, Rules, and Data. By William Templeton. 

Eighth Edition, with Additions. i8mo cloth as. 6d. 

ENGINEERS HANDBOOK. A Practical Treatise on Modem 
Engines and Boilers, Marine, Locomotive, and Stationary. And contain- 
ing a large collection of Rules and Practical Data relating to Recent 
Practice in Designing and Constructing all kinds of Engines, Boilers, and 
other Engineering work. The whole constituting a comprehensive Key 
to the Board of Trade and other Examinations for Certificates of Com- 
petency in Modern Mechanical Engineering. By Walter S. Hutton, 
Civil and Mechanical Engineer, Author of "The Works' Manager's 
Handbook for Engineers," etc. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
576 pp., with 430 Illustrations. Med. 8vo, cloth [Just published. 18s. 

ENGINEER'S, MECHANICS, ARCHITECT'S, 

BUILDER'S, ETC., TABLES AND MEMORANDA. Selected and 
Arranged by Francis Smith. Seventh Edition, Revised, including 
Electrical Tables, Formulae, and Memoranda. Waistcoat-pocket 
size, limp leather ... ... ... ... ... ... ... is. 6d« 

ENGINEER'S YEAR-BOOK FOR 191 1. Comprising For- 
mulae, Rules, Tables, Data and Memoranda. Forming a Compendium 
of the Modern Practice of Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, Gas, and 
Mine Engineering. By H. R. Kempe, M.InstC.E., M.I.E.E., Electrician 
to the Post Office, formerly Principal Staff Engineer, Engineer-in-Chiefs 
Office, General Post Office, London, Author of " A Handbook of Electrical 
Testing." With the collaboration of eminent specialists. 1,200 pages. 
With 1,000 Illustrations, specially Engraved for the work. Crown 8vo, 
leather ... [Just published. 10s. 6d. 

List of Contributors: — Among the many Engineers and others who have furnished valuable 
information, or assisted in the revision of the present or former issues, the following call for special 
recognition :— Wm. H. Booth, C.E. (Cotton Mills, Cranes, Fuels, Gas, Oil, and Air Engines, 
Pumps, Steam Engines and Boilers, Steam Turbines, &c); Prof. C. A. Carus- Wilson, M.A., 
M.I.E.E. (Electrical Engineering); Brysson Cunningham, B.E., A.M. I. C.E. (Harbours and 
Docks); E. Henry Davies, F.G.S. (Gold-mining); Alex. Drew, M.I. Mech.E. (Reinforced 
Concrete) ; Prof. T. Claxton Fidler, M.Inst. C.E. (Girders and Bridges); Percy A. Hillhousb, 
B.Sc, M.I.N. A. (Naval Architecture and Mariue Engineering) ; W. Howard-Smith, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
(Electrical Engineering, Tramways, Railways); George Hughes, M.I. Mech.E. (Locomotives); 
G. H. Lanchester (Motor Cars); H. O'Connor, F.R.S.E., A.M.I.C.E. (Gas and Gas Works); 
C. Seymour, C.E. (Railways, Piles, Dams, Caissons) ; E. J. Silcock, M. Inst. C.E. , F.G.S. ^Sanitary 
Engineering) ; Herbert Stone ( limber) ; Oswald Stott (Ventilation) ; J. Veitch Wilson 
(Lubrication) ; The Engineers of the principal British Railway Companies (Locomotives, Rolling 
Stock, and Permanent- Way Plant). 
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ENGINEMAN*S POCKET COMPANION, and Practical 
Educator for Enginemen, Boiler Attendants, and Mechanics. By 
Michael Reynolds. With 45 Illustrations and numerous Diagrams. 
Fifth Edition. Royal iSmo, strongly bound for pocket wear 3*. 6d. 

EXCAVATION <EARTH AND ROCK). A Practical 
Treatise, by Charles Prelinl, C.E. 365 pp., with Tables, many 
Diagrams and Engravings. Royal Svo, cloth Net 16&. 

FACTORY ACCOUNTS. Their Principles and Practice. A 
Handbook for Accountants and Manufacturers. By E. GARCKE and 
J. M. FELLS. Sixth Edition, Revised and considerably extended. 314 
pages. Demy Svo, cloth [J" st Published. Net 6s. 

FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, AND FIRE BRIGADES. With a 

History of Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Management. 
Hints on Fire- Brigades, 4c. By C. F. T. YOUNG, C.E. Svo, clolh 

FOUNDATIONS AND CONCRETE WORKS. With 

Practical Remarks on Footings, Planking, band and Concrete, Beton, 
Pile-driving, Caissons, and Cofferdams. By E. DoiiSON. Crown Svo. 

FUEL, ITS COMBUSTION AND ECONOMY. Consisting 

of an Abridgement of "A Treatise on the Combustion of Coal and the 
Prevention of Smoke." By C. W. Williams, A.InstC.E. With exten- 
sive Additions by D. Kinnear Clark, M.lnst.C.E. Fourth Edition 

Crown Svo, cloth 3s. Ad. 

FUELS 1 SOLID, LIQUID, AND GASEOUS. Their Analysis 
and Valuation. For the Use of Chemists and Engineers. By H. J. 
Phillips, F.C.S., formerly Analytical and Consulting Chemist to the 
Great Eastern Railway. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth as. od. 

GAS AND OIL ENGINE MANAGEMENT. A Practical 

Guide for Users and Attendants, being Notes on Selection, Construction 
and Management. By M. Powis Bale, M.lnst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., 
Author of "Woodworking Machinery," etc. Third Edition, enlarged, 
with an additional Chapter on Gas Producers. Crown Svo, cloth 

[Just Published. Net 38. fid. 



GAS-ENGINE, A HANDBOOK ON THE. Comprising 
a Practical Treatise on Internal Combustion Engines. For the Use of 
Engine Builders, Engineers, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Engineering 
Students, Users of Internal Combustion Engines, and others. By 
Herman Haeder, Civil Engineer, Wiesbaden. Translated from tjie 
German, and edited bv William M. HusMSSON, A.M.l.E.E. (9J years 
with Messrs. Crossley Bros.,ofOpenshaw). With the addition of numerous 
Useful Tables and other Matter. 330 pages, with over 500 Illustrations 
and Tables. Small 410, cloth {Just published. Net 18s. 

GAS ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. Comprising Tables, 
Notes and Memoranda relating to the Manufacture, Distribution, and 
Use of Coal Gas and the Construction of Gas Works. By H. O'Connor, 
A.M.lnst.C.E. Third Edition, Revised. Crown Svo, leather 

Net 10a. 6d- 

GAS-ENGINE HANDBOOK. A Manual of Useful Information 
for the Designer and the Engineer. By E. W. Roberts, M.E. With 
Forty Full-pa^e Engravings. Sma'l F'cap. Svo, leather Net 8s. 6d. 
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GAS-ENGINES AND PRODUCER-GAS PLANTS. A 

Treatise setting forth the Principles of Gas Engines and Producer 
Design, the Selection and Installation of an Engine, the Care of Gas 
Engines and Producer-Gas Plants, with a Chapter on Volatile Hydro- 
carbon and Oil Engines. By R. E. Mathot, M.E. Translated from 
the French. With a Preface by Dugald Clerk, M.Inst. C.E., F.C.S. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 310 pages, with about 150 Illustrations Net 12s. 

Motive Power and Cost op Installation — Selection of an Engine — Installation 
of an Engine — Foundation and Exhaust — Water Circulation — Lubrication — Conditions 
of Perfect Operation — How to Start an Engine — Precautions— Perturbations in the 
Operation of Engines — Producer-Gas Engines— Producer-Gas— Pressure Gas-Producers 
— Suction Gas-Producers— Oil and Volatile Hydrocarbon Engines — The Selection 
of an Engine. 

GAS ENGINES* With Appendix describing a Recent Engine with. 
Tube Igniter. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 2*. <fa m 

GAS ENGINES* See also Internal Combustion Engines. 

GAS LIGHTING. See also Acetylene. 

GAS LIGHTING FOR COUNTRY HOUSES- See Petrol 
Air Gas. 

GAS MANUFACTURE, CHEMISTRY OR A Practical 

Manual for the Use of Gas Engineers, Gas Managers and Students. By 
Harold M. Royle, F.C.S., Chief Chemical Assistant at the Beckton 
Gas Works. Demy 8vo, cloth. 340 pages, with numerous Illustrations 
and Coloured Plate ... Net 12s. 6d. 

Preparation of Standard Solutions — Analysis of Coals— Description of Various 
Types of Furnaces — Products of Carbonisation at Various Temperatures — Analysis of 
Crude Gas — Analysis of Lime— Analysis of Ammoniacal Liquor — Analytical Valuation 
of Oxide of Iron— Estimation of Naphthai.in — Analysis of Fire-Bricks and Fire-Clay 
— Art of Photometry— Carburetted Water Gas— Appendix containing Statutory and 
Official Regulations for Testing Gas, Valuable Excerpts from various important 
Papers on Gas Chemistry, Useful Tables, Memoranda, etc. 

GAS WORKS* Their Construction and Arrangement, and the 
Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. By S. Hughes, C.E. Ninth 
Edition. Revised, with Notices of Recent Improvements, by Henry 
O'Connor, A. M.Inst. C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth .. 6s. 

GEOMETRY* For the Architect, Engineer, and Mechanic. By 
E. W. Tarn, M.A., Architect. 8vo, cloth ... , 95. 

GEOMETRY FOR TECHNICAL STUDENTS- By E. H. 

Sprague, A.M.Inst.C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth Net is. 

GEOMETRY OF COMPASSES- By Oliver Byrne. Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d 

GUNNERY. See Recoil of Guns. 

HEAT t EXPANSION OF STRUCTURES BY. By John 

Keily, C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth 35. 6d. 

HOISTING MACHINERY. Including the Elements of Crane 
Construction and Descriptions of the Various Types of Cranes in Use. 
By Joseph Horner, A.M.I.M.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 215 Illustra- 
tions, including Folding Plates Net 7s. 6d. 

HYDRAULIC MANUAL. Consisting of Working Tables and 
Explanatory Text. Intended as a Guide in Hydraulic Calculations and 
Field Operations. By Lowis D'A. Jackson. Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 
Large Crown 8vo, cloth IO s # 
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HYDRAULIC POWER ENGINEERING. A Practical 

Manual on the Concentration and Transmission of Power by Hydraulic 
Machinery. By G. Croydon Marks, A.M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, with about 240 Illustrations. 8vo, cloth ... Net 10s. 6d. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS :— Principles of Hydraulics— The Flow ok Water- 
Hydraulic Pressures— Material— -Test Load— Packing for Sliding Surfaces — Pipe Joints 
— Controlling Valves — Platform Lifts — Workshop and Foundry Cranes— Warehouse; 
and Dock Cranes — Hydraulic Accumulators— Presses for Baling and other Purposes — 
Sheet Metal Working and Fogging Machinery— Hydraulic Riveters— Hand and Power 
Pumps — Steam Pumps — Turbines — Impulse Turbines — Reaction Turbines — Design op 
Turbines in Detail— Water Wheels — Hydraulic Engines — Recent Achievements — 
Pressure of Water — Action of Pumps, etc. 



HYDRAULIC TABLES, CO-EFFICIENTS, AND 

FORMULAE. For Finding the Discharge of Water from Orifices, 
Notches, Weirs, Pipes, and Rivers. With New Formulae, Tables, and 
General Information on Rainfall, Catchment-Basins, Drainage, Sewerage, 
Water Supply for Towns and Mill Power. By John Neville, C.E., 
M.RI.A. Third Edition, Revised, with additions. Numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth 14s. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. Their Theory, 

Construction, and Operation. By Rolla C. Carpenter, M.M.E., 
LL.D., and H. Diederichs, M.E., Professors of Experimental Engi- 
neering, Sibley College, Cornell University. 610 pages, with 373 Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, cloth ... Net 2 1 s. 

Introduction, Definitions and Classifications, Indicated and Brake Horse-power — 
Thermodynamics of the Gas Engine — Theoretical Comparison of Various Types of 
Internal Combustion Engines— The Various Events ok the Constant-Volume and 
Constant-Pressure Cycle as Modified by Practical Conditions— The Temperature 
Entropy Diagram Applied to the Gas Engine — Combustion — Gas-Engine Fuels, the 
Solid Fuels, Gas Producers — The Gas-Engine Fuels, Liquid Fuels, Carbureters and 
Vaporisers — Gas-Engine Fuels, the Gas Fuels, the Fuel Mixture Explosibility, Pres- 
sure and Temperature — The History of the Gas Engine— Modern Types of Internal 
Combustion Engines — Gas Engine Auxiliaries, Ignition, Mufflers, and Starting 
Apparatus — Regulation of Internal Combustion Engines — The Estimation of Power 
of Gas Engines— Methods of Testing Internal Combustion Engines — The Performance 
of Gas Engines and Gas Producers— Cost of Installation and of Operation. 

IRON AND METAL TRADES COMPANION. For Ex- 
peditiously Ascertaining the Value of any Goods bought or sold by 
Weight, from is. per cwt. to 112s. per cwt, and from one farthing per 
pound to one shilling per pound. By Thomas Downie. Strongly 
bound in leather, 396 pp. ... ... ... ... 9s. 

IRON AND STEEL. A Work for the Forge, Foundiy, Factory, 
and Office. Containing ready, useful, and trustworthy Information for 
Ironmasters and their Stock- takers ; Managers of Bar, Rail, Plate, and 
Sheet Rolling Mills ; Iron and Metal Founders ; Iron Ship and Bridge 
Builders ; Mechanical, Mining, and Consulting Engineers ; Architects, 
Contractors, Builders, etc. By Charles Hoare, Author of "The 
Slide Rule," etc. Ninth Edition. 32mo,leather 6s. 

IRON AND STEEL CONSTRUCTIONAL WORK, as 

applied to Public, Private, and Domestic Buildings. By Francis 
C ampin, C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 

IRON AND STEEL GIRDERS. A Graphic Table for Facili- 
tating the Computation of the Weights of Wrought Iron and Steel 
Girders, etc., for Parliamentary and other Estimates. By J. H. Watson 
Buck, M.Inst. C.E. On a Sheet as. 6d. 
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IRON-PLATE WEIGHT TABLES* For Iron Shipbuilders, 
Engineers, and Iron Merchants. Containing the Calculated Weights of 
upwards of 150,000 different sizes of Iron Plates from 1 ft. by 6 in. by 
J in. to 10 ft. by 5 ft. by 1 in. Worked out on the basis of 40 lbs. to the 
square foot of Iron 1 in. in thickness. By H. Burlinson and W. H. 
Simpson. 4to, half-bound £1 5s. 

IRRIGATION (PIONEER). A Manual of Information for 
Farmers in the Colonies. By E. O. Mawson, M.Inst.C.E., Executive 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Bombay. With Chapters on Light 
Railways by E. R. Calthrop, M.InstC.E., M.I.M.E. With Plates and 
Diagrams. Demy 8vo, cloth Net 10s. 6d. 

Value op Irrigation, and Sources of Water Supply — Dams and Weirs — Canals — 
Underground Water— Methods of Irrigation — Sewage Irrigation — Imperial Automatic 
Sluice Gates — The Cultivation of Irrigated Crops, Vegetables, and Fruit Trees — 
Light Railways for Heavy Traffic — Useful Memoranda and Data. 

LATHE PRACTICE* A Complete and Practical Work on the 
Modern American Lathe. By Oscar E. Perrigo, M.E., Author of 
" Modern Machine Shop Construction, Equipment, and Management,'* 
etc. Medium 8vo, 424 pp., 315 illustrations. Cloth ... A>/ 125.' 

History of the Lathe up to the Introduction of Screw Threads — Its Development 
since the Introduction of Screw Threads — Classification of Lathes— Lathe Design, 
the Bed and its Supports — The Head-Stock Casting, the Spindle, and Spindle-cone — The 
Spindle Bearings, the Back Gears, and the Triple-Gear Mechanism — The Tail Stock, 
the Carriage, the Apron, etc. — Turning Rests, Supporting Rests, Shaft Straighteners, 
etc.— Lathe Attachments — Rapid Change Gear Mechanisms — Lathe Tools, High-speed 
Steel, Speeds and Feeds, Power for Cutting Tools, etc. — Testing a Lathe— Lathe Work 
— Engine Lathes — Heavy Lathes— High-speed Lathes— Special Lathes — Regular Turret 
Lathes — Special Turret Lathes — Electrically-driven Lathes. 

LATHE'WORK* A Practical Treatise on the Tools, Appliances, 
and Processes employed in the Art of Turning. By Paul N. Hasluck. 
Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth .;. 5s- 

LAW FOR ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

See Every Man's Own Lawyer. A Handybook of the Principles of 
Law and Equity. By a Barrister. Forty-eighth (191 1) Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, including Abstracts of the Legislation of 1910 of especial 
interest to Engineering Firms and Manufacturers. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 838 pages [ Just published. Net 6s. 8d. 

LEVELLING, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF. Showing 

its Application to Purposes of Railway and Civil Engineering in the Con- 
struction of Roads ; with Mr. Telford's Rules for the same. By 
Frederick W. Simms, M.Inst.CE. Ninth Edition, with Law's 
Practical Examples for Setting-out Railway Curves, and Trautwine's 
Field Practice of Laying-out Circular Curves. With seven Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo 8s. 6d. 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, MODERN. An Illustrated 

Supplement to the Report of the Lightning Research Committee of 1905, 
also the Phoenix Fire Office 1910 Rules, with Notes as to the Methods of 
Protection, and Specifications. By Killingworth Hedges, M.InstC.E., 
M.I.E.E., Honorary Secretary to the Lightning Research Committee 
Second Edition, with additions. 132 pp., with Illustrations. Medium 
8vo, cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Net 6s. 6d, 

"... The information given is most valuable."— Electrical Engineer. 

"The work now appears with some additions that noticeably enhance its value." — Scotsman. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE* The Autobiography of an old Loco- 
motive Engine. By Robert Weatherburn, M.I.M.E. With Illus- 
trations and Portraits of George and Robert Stephenson. Crown 
8 vo. cloth Netis. 6d. 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE DEVELOPMENT, A Popular 

Treatise on the Gradual Improvements made in Railway Engines 
between 1803 and 1903. By Clement C. Stretton, C.E. Sixth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth ... Net 45. 6d- 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE DRIVING. A Practical Manual for 
Engineers in Charge of Locomotive Engines. By Michael Reynolds, 
M.S.E. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. ; cloth boards 

45. 6£ . 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES* A Rudimentary Treatise on. By 
G. D. Dempsey, C.E. With large additions treating of the ifaodern 
Locomotive, by D. K. Clark, M.Inst.CE. With Illustrations. Crown 

OVUi VrlUUl ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• o^^* 

LOCOMOTIVE (MODEL) ENGINEER, Fireman and Engine- 
boy. Comprising a Historical Notice of the Pioneer Locomotive 
Engines and their Inventors. By Michael Reynolds. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 35. 6d. ; cloth boards 45. 6d. 

LOCOMOTIVES, THE APPLICATION OF HIGHLY 

SUPERHEATED STEAM TO. See Steam. 

MACHINERY, DETAILS OF. Comprising Instructions for 
the Execution of various Works in Iron in the Fitting Shop, Foundry, 
and Boiler Yard. By Francis Campin, C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 

MACHINE SHOP TOOLS* A Practical Treatise describing in 
every detail the Construction, Operation and Manipulation of both Hand 
and Machine Tools ; being a work of Practical Instruction in all Classes 
of Modern Machine Shop Practice, including Chapters on Filing, 
Fitting and Scraping Surfaces ; on Drills, Reamers, Taps and Dies ; 
the Lathe and its Tools ; Planers, Shapers and their Tools ; Milling 
Machines and Cutters ; Gear Cutters and Gear Cutting ; Drilling 
Machines and Drill Work, &c. By W. H. Van Dervoort, M.E., 
Illustrated by 673 Engravings. Medium 8vo Net 21s. 

MAGNETOS FOR AUTOMOBIUSTS : How made and How 

used. A handybook on their Construction and Management. By S. R. 
Bottone. Second Edition Enlarged. 118 pages, with 52 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth Net as. 

MARINE ENGINEERING. An Elementary Manual for Young 
Marine Engineers and Apprentices. By J. S. Brewer. Crown 8vo, 

V-IUIII... ... . •• ... ... ... ... ... ... I &• Od« 

MARINE ENGINEER'S GUIDE to Board of Trade Examina- 
tions for Certificates of Competency. Containing all Latest Questions 
to Date, with Simple, Clear, and Correct Solutions ; 302 Elementary 
Questions with Illustrated Answers, and Verbal Questions and Answers ; 
complete Set of Drawings with Statements completed. By A C. Wannan. 
C.E., Consulting Engineer, and E. W. I. Wannan, M.I.M.E., Certifi- 
cated First Class Marine Engineer. With numerous Engravings : 
Fourth Edition, Enlarged. 500 pages. Lge. Cr. 8vo, cloth. Net 10s. 6d. 
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MARINE ENGINEER'S POCKET-BOOK. Containing latest 

Board of Trade Rules and Data for Marine Engineers. By A. C. Wannan. 
Fifth Edition, 186 pages, Illustrated. Square i8mo, with thumb Index, 
leather ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Net 4s. 6d. 

MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS. Their Design and 

Construction. A Handbook for the Use of Students, Engineers, and 
Naval Constructors. Based on the Work " Berechnung und Konstruktion 
der Schiffsmaschinen und Kessel," by Dr. G. Bauer, Engineer-in-Chief 
of the Vulcan Shipbuilding Yard, Stettin. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by E. M. Donkin and S. Bryan Donkin, A.M.I.C.E- 
Edited by Leslie S. Robertson, Secretary to the Engineering Standards 
Committee, M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.N.A., Etc. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Tables. Medium 8vo, cloth Net 25s- 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS :— PART I. MAIN ENGINES: Determination ok 

Cylinder Dimensions — The Utilisation of Steam in the Engine— Stroke op Piston 

Number of Revolutions — Turning Moment — Balancing of the Moving Parts— Arrange- 
ment of Main Engines— Details of Main" Engines— The Cylinder— Valves— Various 
Kinds of Valve Gear — Piston Rods— Pistons— Connecting Rod and Crosshead— Valve 
Gear Rods — Bed Plates — Engine Columns— Reversing and Turning Gear. PART II. 
PUMPS : Air, Circulating Feed, and Auxiliary Pumps. PART III. : SHAFTING, RE- 
SISTANCE OF SHIPS, PROPELLERS: Thrust Shaft and Thrust Block— Tunnel 
Shafts and Plummer Blocks — Shaft Couplings — Stern Tube — The Screw Propeller — 
Construction of the Screw. PART IV. PIPES AND CONNECTIONS: General 
Remarks, Flanges, Valves, etc. — Under-water Fittings — Main Steam, Auxiliary Steam, 
and Exhaust Piping— Feed Water, Bilge, Ballast and Circulating Pipes. PART V. 
STEAM BOILERS: Firing and the Generation of Steam— Cylindrical Boilers — 
Locomotive Boilers — Water-Tube Boilers — Small Tube Water-Tube Boilers— Smoke 
Box — Funnel and Boiler Lagging — Forced Draught — Boiler Fittings and Mountings. 
PART VI. MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. PART VII. VARIOUS DETAILS: Bolts, 
Nuts, Screw Threads, etc.— Platforms, Gratings, Ladders — Foundations— Seatings — 
Lubrication— Ventilation of Engine Rooms — Rules for Spare Gear. PART VIII. 
ADDITIONAL TABLES. 

MARINE ENGINES AND STEAM VESSELS, By 

R. Murray, C.E. Eighth Edition, thoroughly Revised, with Additions 
by the Author and by George Carlisle, C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth 45. 6d- 

MARINE INDICATOR CARDS, containing an exhaustive course 
of Indicator Diagrams specially arranged for Board of Trade First- Class 
Candidates, and also intended for the use of Marine Engineers of all 
Grades. By J. W. Sothern, M.I.E.S., Author of "The Marine Steam 
Turbine," &c. 163 pages with 180 illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth. 

[Just Published, Net 5*. 

MARINE STEAM TURBINE. A Practical Description of the 
Parsons Marine Turbine as presently constructed, fitted, and run, 
intended for the use of Students, Marine Engineers, Superintendent 
Engineers, Draughtsmen, Works' Managers, Foremen Engineers, and 
others. By J. W. Sothern, M.I.E.S., Principal, Sothern's Marine 
Engineering College, Glasgow. Illustrated by over 180 Diagrams, Photo- 
graphs, and Detail Drawings. Third Edition, re-written up to date 
and greatly enlarged. 354 pages. Medium 8vo, cloth ... Net las. 6d. 

MARINE STEAM TURBINES. Forming the Supplementary 
Volume to *' Marine Engines and Boilers." By Dr. G. Bauer, Director 
of the Vulcan Works, Stettin, and O. Lasche, Director of the A.E.G. 
Turbine Works, Berlin, assisted by E. Luijwig and H. VOGEL. 
Translated from the German and edited by M. G. S. Swallow. 214 
pages. With 103 Illustrations and 18 Tables. Medium 8vo, cloth. 

[Just Published. N(t IOS. 6d. 
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MASONRY DAMS FROM INCEPTION TO COM; 

PLETION. Including numerous Formulae, Forms of Specification and 
Tender, Pocket Diagram of Forces, etc. For the use of Civil and Mining 
Engineers. By C. F. COURTNEY, M.Inst.C.E. 8vo, cloth ... os* 

MASTING, MAST-MAKING, AND RIGGING OF 

SHIPS. Also Tables of Spars, Rigging, Blocks ; Chain, Wire, and 
Hemp Ropes, etc, relative to every class of vessels. By R. Kipping. 
Crown 8vo, cloth as » 

MATERIALS AND CONSTRUCTION. A Theoretical and 

Practical Treatise on the Strains, Designing, and Erection of Works of 
Construction. By F. Campin. Crown 8vo, cloth $s~ 

MATERIALS, A TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF. 

By P. Barlow, F.R.S., P. W. Barlow, F.R.S., and W. H. Barlow, 
F.R.S. Edited by Wm. Humber, A.M.Inst.C.E. 8vo, cloth ... 18s. 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES- For Trigonometrical, Astrono- 
mical, and Nautical Calculations ; to which is prefixed a Treatise on 
Logarithms, by H. Law, C.E. With Tables for Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy. By Prof. J. R. Young. Crown 8vo, cloth 4s- 

MEASURES: BRITISH AND AMERICAN CUSTOM* 

ARY AND METRIC LEGAL MEASURES. For Commercial and 
Technical Purposes, forming the Measure Section of Part I. of " The 
Mechanical Engineer's Reference Book." By Nelson Foley, M.I.N. A. 
Folio, cloth Net 7s. 6d. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. Comprising Metallurgy, 

Moulding, Casting, Forging, Tools, Workshop Machinery, Mechanical 
Manipulation, Manufacture of the Steam Engine, etc. By Francis 
Campin, C.E. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth 25. 6d. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING TERMS- LOCKWOOD'S 

DICTIONARY. Embracing terms current in the Drawing Office, 
Pattern Shop, Foundry, Fitting, Turning, Smiths', and Boiler Shops, etc. 
Comprising upwards of 6,000 Definitions. Edited by J. G. Horner, 
A.M.I.M.E. Third Edition, Revised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Net 7s. 6d* 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S COMPANION. . Areas, 

Circumferences, Decimal Equivalents, in inches and feet, millimetres, 
squares, cubes, roots, etc. ; Strength of Bolts, Weight of Iron, etc. ; 
Weights, Measures, and other Data. Also Practical Rules for Engine 
Proportions. By R. Edwards, M.Inst.C.E. F'cap. 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d» 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S POCKET- BOOK. Com- 

prising Tables, Formulae, Rules, and Data : A Handy Book of Reference 
for Daily use in Engineering Practice. By D. Kinnear Clark, 
M.InstC.E., Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. By 
H. H. P. Powles, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. Small 8vo, 700 pp., Leather. 

Net 6s» 

Mathematical Tables — Measurement op Surfaces and Solids — English Weights 
and Measures — French Metric Weights and Measures — Foreign Weights and Measures 
— Moneys — Specific Gravity, Weight, and Volume — Manufactured Metals — Steel Pipes 
— Bolts and Nuts — Sundry Articles in Wrought and Cast Iron, Copper, Brass, Lead, 
Tin, Zinc — Strength of Materials — Strength of Timber — Strength of Cast Iron- 
Strength of Wrought Iron — Strength of Steel — Tensile Strength of Copper, Lead, 
etc — Resistance of Stones and Other Building Materials — Riveted Joints in Boiler 
Plates— Boiler Shells — Wire Ropes and Hemp Ropes — Chains and Chain Cables- 
Framing — Hardness of Metals, Alloys, and Stones —Labour of Animals— Mechanical 
Principles— Gravity and Fall of Bodies — Accelerating and Retarding Forces — Mill 
Gearing, Shafting, etc. — Transmission ok Motive Power — Heat — Combustion: Furls- 
Warming, Ventilation, Cooking Stoves — Steam— Steam Engines and Boilers — Railways 
—Tramways— Steam Ships — Pumping Steam Engines and Pumps — Coal Gas — Gas Engines,, 
etc. — Air in Motion — Compressed Air — Hot-Air Engines — Water Power— Speed op 
Cutting Tools— Colours— Elf.ctrical Engineering. 
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MECHANICAL HANDLING OF MATERIAL. A Treatise 

on the Handling of Material such as Coal, Ore, Timber, etc., by 
Automatic or Semi-Automatic Machinery, together with the Various 
Accessories used in the Manipulation of such Plant, and Dealing fully 
with the Handling, Storing, and Warehousing of Grain. By G. F. 
Zimmer, A.M.Inst.C.E. 528 pp. Royal 8vo, cloth, with 550 Illustrations 
(including Folding Plates) specially prepared for the Work ... Net 25s. 

MECHANICS* Being a concise Exposition of the General Principles 
of Mechanical Science and their Applications. By C. Tomlinson, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, cloth is. 6d. 

MECHANICS CONDENSED* A Selection of Formulae, Rules, 
Tables, and Data for the Use of Engineering Students, etc. Hy 
W. G. C. Hughes, A.M.I.C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth as. 6d. 

MECHANICS OF AIR MACHINERY- By Dr. J. Wiesbach 

and Prof. G. Herrmann. Authorised Translation with an Appendix on 
American Practice by A. Trowbridge, Ph.B., Adjunct Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Columbia University. Royal 8vo, cloth 

Net 1 &s. 

MECHANICS' WORKSHOP COMPANION. Comprising 

a great variety of the most Useful Rules and Formulas in Mechanical 
Science, with numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results 
for Facilitating Mechanical Operations. By William Templeton, 
Author of " The Engineer's Practical Assistant," etc., etc. Nineteenth 
Edition, Revised, Modernised, and considerably Enlarged by W. S. 
Hutton, C.E., Author of ''The Works' Manager's Handbook," etc. 
F'cp. 8vo, nearly 500 pp., with 8 Plates and upwards of 270 Diagrams, 

ICciLlld •■• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• • • • X Vet ^0* 

MECHANISM AND MACHINE TOOLS. By T. Baker, 

C.E. With Remarks on Tools and Machinery by J. Nasmyth, C.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ... as. 6d. 

MENSURATION AND MEASURING. With the Mensura- 

tion and Levelling of Land for the Purposes of Modern Engineering. 
By T. Baker, C.E. New Edition by E. Nugent, C.E. Crown 8vo, 

ClOlfl « » . ••• ... ... ... ... ... ••» ... !«• "€•• 

METAL - TURNING. A Practical Handbook for Engineers, 
Technical Students, and Amateurs. By Joseph Horner, A.M.I.Mech.E., 
Author of " Pattern Making," etc. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, with 488 

Illustrations Net 9s. 

Summary of Contents: — Introduction — Relations of Turnery and Machine Shop — 
Sec. I. The Lathe, its Work and Tools- Forms and Functions of Tools — Remarks on 
Turning in General — Sec. II. Turning between Centres— Centring and Driving — Use of 
Steadies— Examples of Turning Involving Lining-out for Centres — Mandrel Work — 
Sec. III. Work supported at One End— Face Plate Turning — Angle Plate Turning- 
Independent Jaw Chucks — Concentric, Universal, Toggle, and Applied Chucks— Sec. IV 
Internal Work — Drilling, Boring, and Allied Operations— Sec. V. Screw Cuttings and 
Turret Work — Sec. VI. Miscellaneous— Special Work — Measurement, Grinding— Tool 
Holders — Speed and Feeds, Tool Stkels— Steel Makers' Instructions. 

METRIC TABLES. In which the British Standard Measures and 
Weights are compared with those of the Metric System at present in 
Use on the Continent. By C. H. Dowling, C.E. 8vo, cloth 10s. 6d. 
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MILLING MACHINES j their Design, Construction, and Work- 
ing. A Handbook for Practical Men and Engineering Students. 
By Joseph Horner, A.M.I.Mech.E., Author of "Pattern Making," 
etc. With 269 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth ... Net lis. 6d. 

Leading Elements of Milling Machine Design and Construction— Plain and 
Universal Machines— Attachments and Bracings— Vertical Spindles Machines— Plan o- 
Millbrs or Slabbing Machines— Special Machines— Cutters— Milling Operations — 
Indexing, Spiral Work, and Worm, Spur, and Bevel Gears, etc.— Spur and Bevel Geaks 
—Feeds and Speeds. 

MOTOR CAR. THE. For the Use of Students and Motor Car 
Owners. With Notes on the Internal Combustion Engine and its Fuel. 
By Robert W. A. Brewer, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., M.I.A.E. 
250 pp. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth ... Net 5s. 

Historv of the Internal Combustion Engine— Two-Cycle Engines— Large Engines — 
Scavenging — Mechanical Details of Construction— Details of the Moving Parts — 
Stratification— Thermal Efficibncv— Cause and Extent of Heat Losses— Testing of 
Gas Engines and Calculations of Results— Gas Producers— Oil Engines— The Petrol 
Engine as Employed in the Motor Car— Power and Weight of Petrol Engines— Friction 
and Lubrication of Engines— Clutches and Change Speed Gears — Transmission Gear — 
Live Axles and Chain Drive— Urakes— The Differential Gear— Frames — Suspension — 
Steering — Radiation, Ignition, Mechanism — Carburation — Liquid Fuel — Benzol — 
Fuel Mixtures— Alcohol — Carburetters and the Flow of Fuel — Modernising a Motor 
Car— The Care of the Car. ^_ 

MOTOR CAR (THE MODERN), ITS MANAGEMENT, 

MECHANISM AND MAINTENANCE. A Practical Handbook for 
the Use of Owners and Drivers. By W. Galloway Duncan, M.I.M.E., 
Lecturer on Heat Engines and Electrical Engineering in the Bedford 
Grammar School. Late Principal of the H.M. Government School of 
Engineering, Dacca, India. 124 pages, with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth ... ... ... [Just published. Net 25. 6d. 

Electrical Ignition — The Engine — The Engine Accessories and Driving Gear — The 
Petrol, Water, and Lubricating Systems — Tools and Spares, Lamps, Driving, Touring, 
The Motor House— Technical Terms and Formulae, Motor Car Act, Index Marks, 
&c, &c. 

MOTOR CAR CATECHISM. Containing about 320 Questions 
and Answers Explaining the Construction and Working of a Modern Motor 
Car. For the Use of Owners, Drivers, and Students. By John Henry 
Knight. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with an additional 
chapter on Motor Cycles. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. Net is. 6d. 

The Petrol Engine — Transmission and the Chassis — Tyres — Duties of a Car Driver 
— Motor Cycles — Laws and Regulations. 

MOTOR CARS FOR COMMON ROADS. By A. J. Wallis- 

Tayler, A.M.InstC.E. 212 pp., with 76 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

CIOlU... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4** Oil 

MOTOR VEHICLES FOR BUSINESS PURPOSES. A 

Practical Handbook for those interested in the Transport of Passengers 
and Goods. By A. J. Wallis-Tayler, A.M.Inst.C.E. With 134 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth Net 9s. 

NAVAL ARCHITECT'S AND SHIPBUILDER'S 

POCKET-BOOK. Of Formulae, Rules, and Tables, and Marine 
Engineer's and Surveyor's Handy Book of Reference. By Clement 
Mackrow, M.I.N.A. Tenth Edition. Fcap., leather Net 12s. 6d. 

Signs and Symbols, Decimal Fractions — Trigonometry — Practical Geometry — 
Mensuration — Centres and Moments of Figures — Moments of Inertia and Radii 
Gyration — Algebraical Expressions for Simpson's Rules — Mechanical Principles — 
Centre of Gravity — Laws of Motion — Displacement, Centre of Buoyancy — Centre 
of Gravity of Ship's Hull — Stability Curves and Metacentres — Sea and Shallow- 
water Waves — Rolling of Ships — Propulsion and Resistance of Vessels — Speed Trials — 
Sailing, Centre of Effort — Distances down Rivers, Coast Lines — Steering and Rudders 
of Vessels — Launching Calculations and Velocities — Weight of Material and Gear 
— Gun Particulars and Weight — Standard Gauges — Riveted Joints and Riveting — 
Strength and Tests of Materials — Binding and Shearing Stresses — Strength of 
Shafting, Pillars, Wheels, etc., etc. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTURE* An Exposition of the Elementary 
Principles. By J. Peake. Crown 8 vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 

NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. In 

Theory and Practice. By Prof. J. R. Young. Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. 

NAVIGATION, PRACTICAL. Consisting of the Sailor's Sea 
Book, by J. Greenwood and W. H. Rosser ; together with Mathe- 
matical and Nautical Tables for the Working of the Problems, by 
H. Law, C.E., and Prof. J. R. Young 7$ % 

PATTERN MAKING. Embracing the Main Types of 
Engineering Construction, and including Gearing, Engine Work 
Sheaves and Pulleys, Pipes and Columns, Screws, Machine Parts* 
Pumps and Cocks, the Moulding of Patterns in Loam and Greensand* 
Weight of Castings, etc. By J. G. Horner, A.M.I.M.E. Third Edition* 
Enlarged. With 486 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ... Net 7s. 6dk 

PATTERN MAKING* A Practical Work on the Art of Making 
Patterns for Engineering and Foundry Work, including (among other 
matter) Materials and Tools, Wood Patterns, Metal Patterns, Pattern 
Shop Mathematics, Cost, Care, etc., of Patterns. By F. W. Barrows. 
Fully Illustrated by Engravings made from Special Drawings by the 
Author Crown 8 vo, cloth Net 6s- 

PETROL AIR GAS* A Practical Handbook on the Installation 
and Working of Air Gas Lighting Systems for Country Houses. By 
Henry O'Connor, F.K.S.E., A.M.Inst.C.E., &c, author of " The Gas 
Engineer's Pocket Book." 80 pages with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Net is. 6d. 

PETROLEUM MINING AND OIL-FIELD DEVELOP- 
MENT, A Guide to the Exploration of Petroleum Lands, and a 
Study of the Engineering Problems connected with the Winning of 
Petroleum. Including Statistical Data of important Oil Fields. Notes 
on the Origin and Distribution of Petroleum, and a description of the 
Methods of Utilising Oil and Gas Fuel. By A. Beeby Thompson, 
A.M.I.Mech.E., F.G.S., Author of "The Oil Fields of Russia." 384 
pages, 1 14 illustrations, including 22 full-page plates. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Net 15*. 

PIONEER ENGINEERING. A Treatise on the Engineering 
Operations connected with the Settlement of Waste Lands in New 
Countries. By E. Doeson, M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 

ClOlxl ... ... *•* ••« ... ... ... ... a&* Ou» 

PNEUMATICS* Including Acoustics and the Phenomena of Wind 
Currents, for the Use of Beginners. By Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... ... is. 6d. 

PORTLAND CEMENT, THE MODERN MANUFAO 

TURE OF, A Handbook for Manufacturers, Users, and all interested 
in Portland Cement. By Percy C. H. West, Fellow of the Chemical 
Society and of the Society of Chemical Industry. Vol. I. ** Machinery 
and Kilns." 280 pages, with 159 Illustrations and numerous tables. 
Royal 8vo, cloth [Just Published. Net iag. (>&, 

PRODUCER GAS PRACTICE (AMERICAN) AND 

INDUSTRIAL GAS ENGINEERING. By Nisret Latta, M.Amer. 
Soc.M.E., M.Amer. Gas Inst. 558 pp., with 247 Illustraf'nns. Demy 
•4 to, ciotn ... ... ... ... ... ... ... . .. i\jt 2s8» 
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PRODUCER GAS V^KCTCIOXL— continued. 

Producer Operation— Cleaning the Gas— Works Details— Producer Types — MoviHii 
Oases— Solid Fuels— Physical Properties of Gaies— Chemical Properties of Gases — Gas 
Analysis — Gas Power— Gas Engines — Industrial Gas Applications — Furnaces and Kilns — 
Burning Lime and Cement — Pre- Heating Air— Doherty Combustion Economizer — Com- 
bustion in Furnaces— Heat— Temperature, Radiation, and Conductipn— Heat Measure- 
mints : PVROMETRY AND CaLORIMBTRY— PlPES, FLUES, AND CHIMNEYS — MATERIALS! FlRBCLAV, 

Masonry, Weights, and Rope— Usbful Tables- Oil Fuel Producer Gas. 

PRODUCER GAS* Sec als0 Gas Engines and Producer Gas Plants. 

PUMPS AND PUMPING. A Handbook for Pump Users. Being 
Notes on Selection, Construction, and Management. By M. Powis 
Bale, M.TnstC.E., M.I. Mech.E. Fifth Edition. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

PUNCHES, DIES, AND TOOLS FOR MANUFACTURE 

ING IN PRESSES. By Joseph V. Woodworth. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
482 pages with 700 Illustrations Net i6s. 

RECLAMATION OF LAND FROM TIDAL WATERS. 

A Handbook for Engineers, Landed Proprietors, and others interested 
in Works of Reclamation. By A. Beazeley, M.Inst.C.E. 8vo, cloth 

Net 1 os. 6d. 

RECOIL OF GUNS WITH RECOIL CYLINDERS, THE 

THEORY OF. By Professor F. Rausenberger. Specially printed 
from u Artilleristische Monatshefte." Translated by Alfred Slater. 
100 pages, with 3 plates. Demy 8vo, cloth Net 10s. 6d. 

The External Forces on a Recoiling-Gun Mounting which come into Action on 
Firing — Determination of the Break Pressure and the Length of Recoil — The 
Running-forward Device— Recoil Brakes — The Running-forward Brake— Notation Used. 

REFRIGERATION AND ICE-MAKING POCKET BOOK. 

By A. J. Wallis-Tayler, A.M.Inst.C.E., Author of u Refrigerating and 
1 ce-making Machinery," etc. Fifth Edition, Revised. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 

[ Just Published. Net 3d. 6d. 

REFRIGERATION, COLD STORAGE, AND ICE- 

MAKING. A Practical Treatise on the Art and Science of Refrigera- 
tion. By A. J. Wallis-Tayler, A.M.Inst.C.E. Containing the Third 
Edition of " Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. * Third Edition, 
Revised. 612 _pp., 368 Illus. Medium 8vo {Nearly Ready. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE* A Handbook for Architects, 
Engineers and Contractors. By F. D. Warren, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, with Illustrations, 271 pages. Crown 8vo cloth. 

Net 1 os. 6d. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN. A Graphical Hand- 
book by John Hawkes worth, C.E , consisting of a series of Plates 
showing graphically, by means of plotted curves, the required design for 
Slabs, Beams and Columns, under various conditions of external loading, 
together with practical examples explaining the method of using each 
Plate. With an Appendix containing the requirements of the Building 
Code of New York City in regard to Reinforced Concrete. 64 pages. 
15 Full-page Plates. 4to, cloth Net 12s. 

REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN SIMPLIFIED. 

Diagrams, Tables, and other Data for Designing and Checking accurately 
and speedily. By John C. Gammon, B.Sc. Eng. (London) ; Assoc. 
City Guilds Institute ; Member of the Concrete Institute ; Assistant 
Engineer, Public Works Department, India. With an Introduction by 
H. Kempton Dyson, Secretary of The Concrete Institute ; Lecturer on 
Reinforced Concrete, London County Council School of Building. 
Demy 4to, cloth. 122 pages. With Thumb Index. Just Published, 

Net 1 os. 6d. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE DIAGRAMS- For the Calcu- 
lation of Beams, Slabs, and Columns in Reinforced Concrete. By 
G. S. Coleman, A.M.InstX.E. Royal 4to, cloth .-. Net 3s. 6d. 

RIVER BARS- The Causes of their Formation, and their Treat- 
ment by " Induced Tidal Scour" ; with a Description of the Successful 
Reduction by this Method of the Bar at Dublin. By I. J. Mann, Assist. 
Eng. to the Dublin Port and Docks Board. Royal 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d. 

ROADS AND STREETS- By H. Law, C.E., and D. K. Clark, 
C.E. Revised, with Additional Chapters by A. J. Wallis-Tayler, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

ROOFS OF WOOD AND IRON- Deduced chiefly from the 

Works of Robison, Tredgold, and Humber. By E. W. Tarn, M.A., 
Architect. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth is. 6d. 

SAFE RAILWAY WORKING.. A Treatise on Railway Acci- 
dents, their Cause and Prevention ; with a Description of Modern Appli- 
ances and Systems. By Clement E. Stretton, C.E. Third Edition, 
Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. 

SAFE USE OF STEAM* Containing Rules for Unprofessional 
Steam Users. By an Engineer. Eighth Edition. Sewed ... 6d. 

SAILMAKING, By Samuel B. Sadler, Practical Sailmaker, late 
in the employment of Messrs. Ratsey and Lapthorne, of Cowes and 
Gosport. Second Edition, Revised. 4to, cloth ... Net las. 6d. 

SAILOR'S SEA BOOK* A Rudimentary Treatise on Navigation. 
By James Greenwood, B.A. With numerous Woodcuts and Coloured 
Plates. New and Enlarged Edition. By W. H. Rosser. Crown 8vo, 

^i\Jlx# ••• ••• •■• ••• ••• ••• • • • ••• 29t OQ • 

SAILS AND S AILMAKING. With Draughting, and the Centre of 
Effort of the Sails. Weights and Sizes of Ropes ; Masting, Rigging and 
Sails of Steam Vessels, etc. By R. Kipping, N.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 

25. 6d. 

SCREW-THREADS, and Methods of Producing Them. With 
numerous Tables and complete Directions for using Screw- Cutting 
Lathes. By Paul N. Hasluck, Author of " Lathe-Work," etc. Sixth 
Edition. Waistcoat-pocket size is. 6d. 

SEA TERMS, PHRASES, AND WORDS (Technical Dic- 
tionary. French-English, English- French), used in the English and 
French Languages. For the Use of Seamen, Engineers, Pilots, Ship- 
builders, Shipowners, and Shipbrokers. Compiled by W. Pirrie, late ot 
the African Steamship Company. F'cap. 8vo, cloth 5s. 

SEWERAGE OF SEA COAST TOWNS. By Henry C. 

Adams, A.M.Inst.C.E., A.M.I. Mech.E., A.M.I. E.E., M.R.San.Inst. &c. 
132 pages with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Ready. Net 55. 

SEWERAGE SYSTEMS. Their Design and Construction. A 
Practical Treatise upon the Principles of the Design, Construction, and 
Maintenance of Town Sewage Systems, with Examples of Existing 
Works. By Hugh S. Watson, A.M.Inst.C.E. With Legal Notes by 
Elidyr B. Herbert, Barrister- at- Law. 330 pages. Illustrated by 150 
Diagrams and Working Drawings Royal 8vo, cloth. 

[fust Published. Net 10s. 6d. 
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SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY OF GERMANY* Compiled 

and Edited by G. Lehmann-Felskowski. With Coloured Prints, Art 
Supplements, and numerous Illustrations throughout the text. Super- 
royal 4to t cloth * Net ios. 6d. 

SHIPS AND BOATS* By W. Bland. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Models. Tenth Edition. - Crown 8vo, cloth ... is. 6d. 

SHIPS FOR OCEAN AND RIVER SERVICE. Principles 

of the Construction of. By H. A. Sommerfeldt. Crown 8vo. is. 6d. 
ATLAS OF ENGRAVINGS. To illustrate the above. Twelve large 
folding Plates. Royal 4to, cloth 75. 6d. 

SMITHY AND FORGE* Including the Farrier's Art and Coach 
Smithing. By W. J. E. Crane. Crown 8vo, cloth as. 6d. 

STATIONARY ENGINE DRIVING. A Practical Manual 

for Engineers in Charge of Stationary Engines. By Michael 
Reynolds, M.S.E. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth boards ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4s. 6d- 

STATIONARY ENGINES. A Practical Handbook of their 
Care and Management for Men-in- Charge. By C. Hurst. Crown 8vo 

Net is. 

STEAM: THE APPLICATION OF HIGHLY SUPER. 

HEATED STEAM TO LOCOMOTIVES. Being a reprint from a 
Series of Articles appearing in "The Engineer." By Robert Garbe, 
Privy Councillor, Prussian State Railways. Translated from the German. 
Edited by Leslie S. Robertson, Secretary of the Engineering Standards 
Committee, M.InstC.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.InstN.A., etc. Medium 8vo, 

LIU Li J ••• ••• ••* ••• • • • ••• • • • ••■ y 3* OO* 

STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE, Stationary and 

Portable. Being an Extension of the Treatise on the Steam Engine of 
Mr. J. Sewell. By D. K. Clark, C.E. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 

ClOlfl ... . •« ... ... ••■ ••• ... . .. ^js. od. 

STEAM AND MACHINERY MANAGEMENT. A Guide 

to the Arrangement and Economical Management of Machinery, with 
Hints on Construction and Selection. By M. Powis Bale, M.InstM.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ... as. 6d. 

STEAM ENGINE. A Practical Handbook compiled with especial 
Reference to Small and Medium-sized Engines. For the Use of Engine 
Makers, Mechanical Draughtsmen, Engineering Students, and users of 
Steam Power. By Herman Haeder, C.E. Translated from the German, 
with additions and alterations, by H. H. P. Powles, A.M.I.C.E., M.I.M.e! 
Third Edition, Revised. With nearly 1,100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo 
cioin ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... J\ et ys. od* 

"This is an excellent book, and should be in the hands of all who are interested in the construction 
and design of medium-sized stationary engines. ... A careful study of its contents and the arrange- 
ment of the sections leads to the conclusion that there is probably no other book like it in this country. 
The volume aims at showing the results of practical experience, and it certainly may claim a complete 
achievement of this idea." — Nature. 

STEAM ENGINE* A Treatise on the Mathematical Theory of, 
with Rules and Examples for Practical Men. By T. Baker, C.E. 
Crown 8vo, cloth i5# ^ 

STEAM ENGINE* For the Use of Beginners. By Dr. Lardner! 
Crown 8vo, cloth ... ... J5- fa 
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STEAM ENGINE* A Text-Book on the Steam Engine, with a 
Supplement on Gas Engines and Part II. on Heat Engines. By T. M. 
Goodeve, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Mechanics at the Royal 
College of Science, London ; Author of " The Principles of Mechanics." 
" The Elements of Mechanism," etc. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 
v»ivim ••■ ... ... ... ... ... •«• ... . .. w»» 

STEAM ENGINE (PORTABLE). A Practical Manual on its 
Construction and Management. For the Use of Owners and Users of 
Steam Engines generally. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By William Dyson Wansbrough. Demy 8vo, cloth [Nearly Ready. 

STEAM ENGINEERING IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

By Gardner D. Hiscox, M.E. With Chapters on Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By Newton Harrison, E.E., Author of " Electric Wiring, Dia- 
grams, and Switchboards." 450 pages. Over 400 Detailed Engravings 

Net 1 2s. 6d. 

Historical — Steam and its Properties— Appliances for the Generation of Steam 
— Types of Boilers — Chimney and its Work — Heat Economy ok the Feed Water- 
Steam Pumps and Their Work— Incrustation and its Work— Steam above Atmospheric 
Pressure — Flow of Steam from Nozzles— Superheated Steam and its Work — Adiabatic 
Expansion of Steam — Indicator and its Work — Steam Engine Proportions— Slidk 
Valve Engines and Valve Motion — Corliss Engine and its Valve Gear — Compound 
Engine and its Theory — Triple and Multiple Expansion Engine — Steam Turbine — 
Refrigeration — Elevators and Their Management — Cost of Power— Steam Engine 
Troubles— Electric Power and Electric Plants. 

STEAM TURBINE. See Marine Steam Turbine. 

STONE BLASTING AND QUARRYING. For Building 

and other Purposes. With Remarks on the Blowing up of Bridges. 
By Gen. Sir J. Burgoyne, K.C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth is. 6d. 

STONE'WORKING MACHINERY- A Manual dealing with 
the Rapid and Economical Conversion of Stone. With Hints on the 
Arrangement and Management of Stone Works. By M. Povvis Bale, 
M.lnst.C.E. Crown 8vo, cloth 9s. 

STRAINS, HANDY BOOK FOR THE CALCULATION 

OF. In Girders and Similar Structures and their Strength. Consisting 
of Formulae and Corresponding Diagrams, with numerous details for 
Practical Application, etc. By William Humber, A.M.Inst.C.E., etc. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, with nearly 100 Woodcuts and 3 Plates, 

LIUIII ... ... ... s> . ... ... ... ... y5§ OU« 

"We heartily commend this really handy book to our engineer and architect readers." — 
English Mechanic. 

STRAINS ON STRUCTURES OF IRONWORK. With 

Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. By F. W. Sheilds, 
M.lnst.C.E. 8vo, cloth 5s. 

SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. Their History, Construction, 
and Working, together with an appendix on "Wireless Telegraphy." 
Compiled from Authoritative and Exclusive Sources. By Charles 
Bright, F.R.S.E., M.lnst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I.E.E. Super royal 
8vo, nearly 800 pages, fully Illustrated, including a large number of Maps 
and Folding Plates, strongly bound in cloth Net £3 3s. 

"Mr. Bright's interestingly written and admirably illustrated book will meet with a welcome 
reception from cable men." — Electrician. 

SUPERHEATED STEAM, THE APPLICATION OF, TO 

LOCOMOTIVES. See Steam. 
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SURVEYING AS PRACTISED BY CIVIL ENGINEERS 

AND SURVEYORS* Including the Setting-out of Works for Construc- 
tion and Surveys Abroad, with many Examples taken from Actual 
Practice. A Handbook for Use in the Field and the Office, intended also 
as a Text-book for Students. By John Whitelaw, Jun., A. M.Inst. C.E., 
Author of " Points and Crossings." With about 260 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy 8 vo, cloth Net 10s. 6d. 

Surveying with the Chain only — Surveying with the Aid of Angular Instruments — 
Levelling— Adjustment of Instruments— Railway (including Road) Surveys and Setting 
Out — Tacheometry or Stadia Surveying — Tunnel Alignment and Setting Out— Surveys 
for Water Supply Works — Hydrographical or Marine Surveying — Astronomical Observa- 
tions used in Surveying — Explanation of Astronomical Terms — Surveys Abroad in 
Jungle, Dense Forest, and Unmapped Open CouNTkY — Trigonometrical or Geodetic 
Surveys. 

SURVEYING SHEETS FOR PROFESSIONAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL USE. A series of 26 Blank Ruled Forms for use in 
the Field, of which 20 are ruled under the following headings : — Chaining ; 
Traverse ; Prismatic Compass ; Tacheometer ; Setting-out Curve ; 
Levelling. By a Professional Instructor. Oblong royal 8vo, paper wrapper 
with stiff back... [Just Published. Net is. 6d. 

SURVEYING, LAND AND ENGINEERING* For Students 

and Practical Use. By T. Baker, C.E. Twentieth Edition, by F. E. 
Dixon, A. M.Inst. C.E. With Plates and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth 

jtS 

SURVEYING, LAND AND MARINE. In Reference to the 

Preparation of Plans for Roads and Railways ; Canals, Rivers, Towns' 
Water Supplies ; Docks and Harbours. With Description and Use of 
Surveying Instruments. By W. Davis Haskoll, C.E. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Additions. Large Crown 8vo, cloth 9s. 

SURVEYING, PRACTICAL* A Text-book for Students Pre- 
paring for Examinations or for Survey Work in the Colonies. By 
George W. Usill, A.M.Inst.C.E. Tenth Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Enlarged by Alex. Beazeley, M.Inst. C.E. With 4 Lithographic 
Plates and 360 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth ; or, on 
thin paper, leather, gilt edges, rounded corners, for pocket use. ias. 6d. 

\_Just published. 
Ordinary Surveying— Surveying Instruments— Trigonometry required in Surveying 
—Chain-Surveying — Theodolite Surveying— Traversing — Town-Surveying — Levelling — 
Contouring— Setting out Curves — Office Work — Land Quantities — Colonial Licensing 
Regulations — Hypsometer Tables — Introduction to Tables of Natural Sines, etc.— 
Natural Sines and Co-Sines— Natural Tangents and Co-Tangents — Natural Secants 
and Co-Secants. 

SURVEYING, TRIGONOMETRICAL. An Outline of the 

Method of Conducting a Trigonometrical Survey. For the Formation of 
Geographical and Topographical Maps and Plans, Military Recon- 
naissance, Levelling, etc., with Useful Problems, Formulae and Tables. 
By Lieut. -General Frome, R.E. Fourth Edition, Revised and partly 
Re-written by Major-General Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G., R.E. 
With 19 Plates and 115 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth 16s. 

SURVEYING WITH THE TACHEOMETER. A Practical • 

Manual for the Use of Civil and Military Engineers and Surveyors, 
including two series of Tables specially computed for the Reduction of 
Readings in Sexagesimal and in Centesimal Degrees. By Neil 
Kennedy, M.Inst. C.E. With Diagrams and Plates. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, cloth ... Net 10s. 6d. 
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SURVEY PRACTICE* For Reference in Surveying, Levelling, 
and Setting-out ; and in Route Surveys of Travellers by Land and Sea. 
With Tables, Illustrations, and Records. By L DA. Jackson, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth 12s. 6d. 

SURVEYOR'S FIELD BOOK FOR ENGINEERS AND 

MINING SURVEYORS* Consisting of a Series of Tables, with Rules, 
Explanations of Systems, and Use of Theodolite for Traverse Surveying 
and Plotting the work with minute accuracy by means of Straight Edge 
and Set Square only ; Levelling with the Theodolite, Setting-out Curves 
with and without the Theodolite, Earthwork Tables, etc. By W. Davis 
Haskoll, C.E. With numerous Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 12s- 

TECHNICAL TERMS, ENGLISH-FRENCH, FRENCH^ 

ENGLISH; A Pocket Glossary ; with Tables suitable for the Archi- 
tectural, Engineering, Manufacturing, and Nautical Professions. By 
John James Fletcher. Fourth Edition, 200 pp. Waistcoat- pocket 
size, limp leather ... ... ... ... ... ... ... is. 6d. 

TECHNICAL TERMS, ENGLISFLGERMAN, GERMAN- 

ENGLISH; A Pocket Glossary suitable for the Engineering, Manu- 
facturing, and Mining Industries. Compiled by J. G. Horner, 
A.M.I.Mech.E., in collaboration with Alfred Schlomann, Editor of 
" Illustrated Technical Dictionaries in Six Languages." Waistcoat- 
pocket size \In preparation. Price about Net as. 6d. 

TECHNICAL TERMS, ENGLISJLSPANISH, SPANISH- 

ENGLISH: A Pocket Glossary suitable for the Engineering, Manufactur- 
ing, and Mining Industries. By R. D. Monteverde, B.A. (Madrid). 
316 pp. Waistcoat-pocket size, limp leather Net 2S. 6d. 

TELEPHONES: THEIR CONSTRUCTION, INSTAL^ 

LATION, WIRING, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE. A 
Practical Reference Book and Guide for Electricians, Wiremen, Engi- 
neers, Contractors, Architects, and others interested in Standard Tele- 
phone Practice. By W. H. Radcliffe and H. C. Cushing, Jr. 
180 pages. With 125 Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Net 4s. 6d. 

TELEPHONES: FIELD TELEPHONES FOR ARMY 

USE: INCLUDING AN ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ELECTRL 
CITY AND MAGNETISM. By Lieut. E. J. Stevens, D.O., R.A., 
A.M.I.E.E., Instructor in Electricity, Ordnance College, Woolwich. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. With Illustrations Net as. 

Batteries — Electrical Circuits — Magnetism — Induction — Microphones and Re- 
ceivers—Portable and Field Telephone Sets— Self-Induction, Inductive Capacity, etc. 

TELEPHONY* See Wireless Telephony and Wireless 
Telegraphy. 

THREE PHASE TRANSMISSION. See Electrical Trans- 
mission of Energy. 

TOOLS FOR ENGINEERS AND WOODWORKERS. 

Including Modern Instruments of Measurement. By Joseph Horner, 
A.M.Inst.M.E., Author of " Pattern Making," etc. Demy 8vo, with 
456 Illustrations ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Net 9s. 
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TOOTHED GEARING* A Practical Handbook for Offices and 
Workshops. By J. Horner, A.M.I.M.E. Second Edition, with a New 
Chapter on Recent Practice. With 184 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 

TRAMWAYS: THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND WORK- 

ING. Embracing a Comprehensive History of the System ; with an 
exhaustive Analysis of the Various Modes of Traction, including Horse 
Power, Steam, Cable Traction, Electric Traction, &c. ; a Description of 
the Varieties of Rolling Stock ; and ample Details of Cost and Working 
Expenses. New Edition, thoroughly revised, and Including the Progress 
recently made in Tramway Construction, etc. By D. Kinnear Clark, 
M. Inst. C. E. With 400 Illustrations. 8vo, 780 pp. buckram ... 38s. 

TRUSSES OF WOOD AND IRON. Practical Applications 

of Science in Determining the Stresses, Breaking Weights, Safe Loads, 
Scantlings, and Details of Construction. With Complete Working 
Drawings. By W. Griffiths, R.I.B.A. Oblong 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d- 

TUNNELLING. A Practical Treatise. By Charles Prelini, C.E. 
With additions by Charles S. Hill, C.E. With 150 Diagrams and 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth Net 16s. 

TUNNELLING, PRACTICAL, Explaining in detail Setting-out 
the Works, Shaft sinking, and Heading-driving, Ranging the Lines and 
Levelling underground, Sub-Excavating, Timbering and the Construction 
of the Brickwork of Tunnels. By F. W. Simms, M.Inst.CE. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Further Extended, including the most recent (1895) 
Examples of Sub-aqueous and other Tunnels, by D. Kinnear Clark, 
M.Inst.CE. With 34 Folding Plates. Imperial 8vo, cloth ... £3 as. 

TUNNEL SHAFTS. A Practical and Theoretical Essay on the 
Construction of large Tunnel Shafts. By J. H. Watson Buck, 
M.Inst.CE., Resident Engineer, L. and N. W. R. With Folding Plates, 
ovo, ciotn ... ... ... ... ... ••• ... ... i2s* 

WAGES TABLES* At 54, 52, 50 and 48 Hours per Week. Show- 
ing the Amounts of Wages from One quarter of an hour to Sixty-four 
hours, in each case at Rates of Wages advancing by One Shilling from 
4s. to 5 5 j. per week. By Thos. Garbutt, Accountant. Square Crown 
• 8vo, half-bound ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 6s. 

WATER ENGINEERING* A Practical Treatise on the Measure- 
ment, Storage, Conveyance, and Utilisation of Water for the Supply of 
Towns, for Mill Power, and for other Purposes. By Charles Slagg, 
A. M.Inst.CE. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, cloth 75. 6d. 

WATER, FLOW OF. A New Theory of the Motion of Water 
under Pressure and in Open Conduits and its practical Application. By 
Louis Schmeer, Civil and Irrigation Engineer. 234 pages, with Illus- 
trations. Medium 8vo, cloth Net 12s. 6d. 

WATER, POWER OF. As Applied to Drive Flour Mills and to 
give Motion to Turbines and other Hydrostatic Engines. By Joseph 
Glynn, F.R.S., etc. New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth as. 
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WATER SUPPLY OF CITIES AND TOWNS. By 

William Humber, A.M.Inst.C.E. and M.Inst. M.E., Author of "Cast 

and Wrought Iron Bridge Construction," etc., etc. Illustrated with 50 

Double Plates, 1 Single Plate, Coloured Frontispiece, and upwards of I 

250 Woodcuts, and containing 400 pp. of Text. Imperial 4to, elegantly 

and substantially half-bound in morocco Net £6 6s. 

LIST OF CONTENTS : — I. Historical Sketch of some of the Means that have 

BEEN ADOPTED FOR THE SUPPLY OF WATER TO ClTIES AND TOWNS — II. WATER AND THE 

Foreign Matter usually Associated with it.— 111. Rainfall and Evaporation. — IV. 
Springs and the Water-bearing Formations of Various Districts. — V. Measurement 
and Estimation of the Flow of Water. — VI. On the Selection of the Source of 
Supply. — VII. Wells. — VIII. Reservoirs. — IX. The Purification of Water. — X. Pumps.—- 
XI. Pumping Machinery. — XII. Conduits. — XIII. Distribution of Water. — XIV. Meters, 
Service Pipes, and House Fittings. — XV. The Law and Economy of Water Works. — 
XVI. Constant and Intermittent Supply. — XVII. Description of Plates — Appendices, 
giving Tables of Rates of Supply, Velocities, etc, etc., together with Specifications 
of Several Works Illustrated, among which will be found : Aberdeen, Bideford, 
Canterbury, Dundee, Halifax, Lambeth, Rotherham, Dublin, and others. 

" The most systematic and valuable work upon water supply hitherto produced in English, or in 
any other language. Mr. Humber's work is characterised almost throughout by an exhaustiveness 
much more distinctive of French and German than of English technical treatises. ' — Engineer. 

WATER SUPPLY OF TOWNS AND THE CON- 

STRUCTION OF WATERWORKS. A Practical Treatise for the 
Use of Engineers and Students of Engineering. By W. K. Burton, 
A.M. Inst. C.E., Consulting Engineer to the Tokyo Waterworks. Third 
Edition, Revised. Edited by Allan Greenwell, F.G.S., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
with numerous Plates and Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, buckram. 25s, 

I. Introductory. — II. Different Qualities of Water. — III. Quantity of Water to be 
Provided. — IV. On Ascertaining whether a Proposed Source of Supply is Sufficient. — V. 
On Estimating the Storage Capacity Required to be Provided. — VI. Classification of 
Waterworks. — VII. Impounding Reservoirs. — VIII. Earthwork Dams. — IX. Masonry 
Dams. — X. The Purification of Water. — XI. Settling Reservoirs. — XII. Sand Filtra- 
tion. — XIII. Purification of Water by Action of Iron, Softening of Water by Action of 
Lime, Natural Filtration. — XIV. Service or Clean Water Reservoirs— Water Towers — 
Stand Pipes. — XV. The Connection of Settling Reservoirs, Filter Beds and Service 
Reservoirs. — XVI. Pumping Machinery. — XVII. Flow of Water in Conduits — Pipes and 
Open Channels. — XVIII. Distribution Systems. — XIX. Special Provisions for the Extinc- 
tion of Fires. — XX. Pipes for Waterworks. — XXI. Prevention of Waste of Water. — 
XXII. Various Appliances used in Connection with Waterworks. 

Appendix I. By Prof. John Milne, F.R.S. — Considerations Concerning the Probable 
Effects of Earthquakes on Waterworks and the Special Precautions to be taken in 
Earthquake Countries. 

Appendix II. By John De Rijke, C.E.— On Sand Dunes and Dune Sands as a Source of 
Water Supply. 

"We congratulate the author upon the practical commonsense shown in the preparation of this 
work. . . . The plates and diagrams have evidently been prepared with great care, and cannot 
fail to be of great assistance to the student."— Builder. 

WATER SUPPLY, RURAL* A Practical Handbook on the 
Supply of Water and Construction of Water Works for small Country 
Districts. By Allan Greenwell, A.M.Inst.C.E., and W. T. Curry, % 
A.M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. With Illustrations. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown 8vo, cloth ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 55. 

"The volume contains valuable information upon all matters connected with water supply. . . . 
It is full of details on points which are continually before water- works engineers." — Nature. 

WELLS AND WELL-SINKING* By J. G. Swindell, A.R.I.B. A., 
and G. R. Burnell, C.E. Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY: ITS THEORY AND 

PRACTICE. A Handbook for the use of Electrical Engineers, Students, 
and Operators. By James Erskine-Murray, D.Sc, Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Member of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 400 
pages, with 190 Diagrams and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

\Just Published. Net 10s. 6d. 

Adaptations of the Electric Current to Telegraphy — Earlier Attempts at Wire- 
less Telegraphy— Apparatus used in the Production op High Frequency Currents—" 
Detection op Short-Lived Currents of High Frequency by means of Imperfect 
Electrical Contacts -Detection of Oscillatory Currents of High Frequency by 
their Effects on Magnetised Iron — Thermometry Detectors of Oscillatory Currents 
of High Frequency — Electrolytic Detectors and Crystalline Rectifiers — The 
Marconi System— The Lodge- Muirhead System— The Fessenden System — The Hozier- 
Brown System — Wireless Telegraphy in Alaska — The De Forest System — The 
Poulsen System — The Tblefunken System — The Level and other Shock-Excitation 
Systems— Directed Systems— Some Points in the Theory of Jigs and Jiggers — On 
Theories of Transmission — World-Wave Telegraphy — Adjustments, Electrical 
Measurements and Fault Testing— On the Calculation of a Syntonic Wireless 
Telegraph Station — Tables and Notes. 

" .... A serious and meritorious contribution to the literature on this subject. The Author 
brings to bear not only great practical knowledge, gained by experience in the operation cf wireless 
telegraph stations, but also a very sound knowledge of the principles and phenomena of physical 
science. His work is thoroughly scientific in its treatment, shows much originality throughout, and 
merits the close attention of all students of the subject." — Engineering. 

WIRELESS TELEPHONES AND HOW THEY WORK. 

By James Erskine Murray, D.Sc, F.R.S.E., M.I.E.E., Lecturer on 
Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony at the Northampton Institute, 
London ; Fellow of the Physical Society of London ; Author of " Wire- 
less Telegraphy," and Translator of Herr Ruhmer's "Wireless Tele- 
phony.'* Second Edition, Revised. 76 pages. With Illustrations and 
Two Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth ... [Just Published. Net 15. 6<l. 

How we Hear — Historical— The Conversion of Sound into Electric Waves — Wireless 
Transmission — The Production of Alternating Currents of High Frequency — How the 
Electric Waves are Radiated and Received — The Receiving Instruments — Detectors — 
Achievements and Expectations —Glossary of Technical Words — Index. 

WIRELESS TELEPHONY IN THEORY AND PRAC 

TICE. By Ernst Ruhmer. Translated from the German by 
J. Erskine-Murray, D.Sc, M.I. E.E., etc. Author of "A Handbook 
of Wireless Telegraphy." With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
cloth Net 10s. 6d. 

" A very full descriptive a- count of the experimental work which has been carried out on Wireless 
Telephony is to be found in Professor Ruhmer's book. . . . The volume is profusely illustrated 
by both photographs and drawings, and should prove a useful reference Work for those directly or 
indirectly interested in the subject." — Nature. 

"The explanations and discussions are all clear and simple, and the whole volume is a very 
readable record of important and interesting work." — Engineering. 

WORKSHOP PRACTICE* As applied to Marine, Land, and 
Locomotive Engines, Floating Docks, Dredging Machines, Bridges, 
Shipbuilding, etc. By J. G. Winton. Fourth Edition, Illustrated. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth ... ... 35. 6d. 

WORKS' MANAGER'S HANDBOOK. Comprising Modern 

Rules, Tables, and Data. For Engineers, Millwrights, and Boiler 
Makers ; Toolmakers, Machinists, and Metal Workers ; Iron and Brass 
Founders, etc. By W. S. Hutton, Civil and Mechanical Engineer, 
Author of u The Practical Engineer's Handbook," Seventh Edition, 
carefully Revised and Enlarged. Medium 8 vo, strongly bound 15s. 

Stationary and Locomotive Steam-Engines, Gas Producers, Gas-Engines, Oil-Engines, 
etc. — Hydraulic Memoranda : Pipes, Pumps, Water-Power, etc. — Mill work : Shafting, 
Gearing, Pulleys, etc.— Steam Boilers, Safety Valves, Factory Chimneys, etc. 
— Heat, Warming, and Ventilation — Melting, Cutting, anl> Finishing Metals — 
Alloys and Casting— Wheel-Cutting. Screw-Cutting, etc. — Strength and Weight or 
Materials — Workshop Data, etc. 
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MESSRS* CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, having been appointed 
Official Publishers to the ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE, beg to invite attention to the List given below 
of the Publications already issued by the Committee, and will be prepared 
to supply copies thereof and of all subsequent Publications as issued. 

The Engineering Standards Committee is the outcome of a 
Committee appointed by the Institution of Civil Engineers at the instance 
ot Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., to inquire into the advisability of 
Standardising Rolled Iron and Steel Sections. 

The Committee as now constituted is supported by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Institution of Naval 
Architects, the Iron and Steel Institute, and the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers. 

The Reports are Foolscap Fo/zo, Sewed, except where otherwise stated. 

Reports already published : — 

1. BRITISH STANDARD SECTIONS (9 lists). {Included in No. 6).— 

Angles, Equal and Unequal— Bulb Angles, Tees and Plates— Z 
and T Bars— Channels — Beams is. Net. 

2. TRAMWAY RAILS AND FISH-PLATES ais. Net. 

3. REPORT ON THE INFLUENCE OF GAUGE LENGTH, By 

Professor W. C. Unwin, F.R.S $s. Net. 

4. PROPERTIES OF STANDARD BEAMS. {Included in No. 6.) 

Demy, 8vo, sewed ... ... is. Net. 

5. STANDARD LOCOMOTIVES FOR INDIAN RAILWAYS. 

Superseded. 

6. PROPERTIES OF BRITISH STANDARD SECTIONS. Diagrams 

and Definitions, Tables, and Formulae. Demy $vo cloth as. 6d. Net. 

7. TABLES OF BRITISH STANDARD COPPER CON- 

DUCTORS ... ... ... ... 5s. Net. 

8. TUBULAR TRAMWAY POLES 5s. Net. 

9. BULL-HEADED RAILWAY RAILS a is. Net. 

10. TABLES OF PIPE FLANGES as. 6d. Net. 

n. FLAT^BOTTOMED RAILWAY RAILS a is. Net. 

12. SPECIFICATION FOR PORTLAND CEMENT ... 5s. Net. 

13. STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR SHIPBUILDING ... 5s. Net. 

14. STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR MARINE BOILERS ... 5s. Net. 

15. STRUCTURAL STEEL FOR BRIDGES AND GENERAL BUILD. 

ING CONSTRUCTION 5s. Net. 

16. SPECIFICATIONS AND TABLES FOR TELEGRAPH 

MATERIALS ais. Net. 

17. INTERIM REPORT ON ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 

Superseded. 

19. REPORT ON TEMPERATURE EXPERIMENTS ON FIELD 

COILS OF ELECTRICAL MACHINES ... 10s. 6d. Net. 

20. BRITISH STANDARD SCREW THREADS ... 2s. 6d. Net. 

21. BRITISH STANDARD PIPE THREADS ... as. 6d. Net. 

22. REPORT ON EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON INSULATING 

MATERIALS 5s. Net. 

23. STANDARDS FOR TROLLEY GROOVE AND WIRE is. Net. 

[P.T.O. 



